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THE HERITAGE OF LENIN 


A NEW NATION IS BORN by JOSHUA KUNITZ oT 
SOVIET ARMENIA 20 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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8 Albums of World Art Masterpieces 


De luxe art folios, 
containing repro 
ductions of master 
pieces created by 
the greatest repre 
sentatives of the 
world’s art which 
are a part of col 
lections in the lead 
museums of 


the USSR. 


ing 
These 
folios, exquisitely 
wrought in-beauti 
ful covers, will be 
prized by all lov 


ers of art. 
wr 


Now offered 


at substantially 


reduced prices. 


IF YOU WISH TO 
AVAIL YOURSELF 
OF THIS OFFER, ACT 
WITHOUT DELAY. 


For 


your conven- 
ience, please use the 


coupon below. 
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From Leading Soviet Art Collections 


HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM 
(Folio One) 


Size—11” x 1412”. Grey Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $7.50. SPECIAL PRICE, $5.50 Postpaid 


HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM 
(Folio Two) 


dauncas tiered Shanti en 
Size—11” x 1412". Green Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $5.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.00 Postpaid 


PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM 


Size—11” x 1412”. Brown Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $5.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.00 Postpaid 


TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY 


4 The Tretyakov Gallery | s the w 
@ richest tion of Russian | 
‘ 11+] nturn + th, present >t 
ne of the historical develo Ru 
Phis albur tains 24 fu lu 
terniece ae, es ee Ru 
ng. 16 page intr ductior , Fneli h wit! 


Size—11” x 14”. Tan Cloth Cover. REGULAR 


He PRICE, $5.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.00 Postpaid 


MUSEUM OF MODERN WESTERN ART 


5 32 masterpieces of modern French art, repro- 
w duced in their full, id, original colors, 
mounted for framing. Works of Cezanne, Degas 
Gaugu Va . Ma se, M net, Picass > Ren Ir, 
Van G ner | duction in inglish, giving 
rit and description of each artist 

Phe originals are 


> Irom the 
4 nct I nin t N ot Moder 
Western Art, M v, justly considered the finest i 
| ; 


Size—11” x 142". Tan Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $7.50. SPECIAL PRICE, $5.50 Postpaid 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


6 ~ iat es of the 18th and 19th ce 
ae it n painting reproduced in full 


8 page introduction in Eng 
Size—11”" x 1412”. Tan Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $5.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.00 Postpaid 


SOVIET PAINTING 


{ trwity 
a 


Size—11” x 1414”. Brown Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $5.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.00 Postpaid 


COROT 


Ino 
i 


Size—12” x 1412". Grey Cloth Cover. REGULAR 
PRICE, $6.00. SPECIAL PRICE, $4.75 Postpaid 
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Foll owing 
Your 
Suggestion 


In the last issue we printed 
suggestions from two subscribers 
proposing that other subscribers 
and readers of SRT join them in 
pledging regular monthly con- 
tributions to help keep the maga- 
zine going. 

The response to these sugges- 
tions has been very gratifying and 
if it continues, our publication 
burdens will be considerably 
lightened in the coming months. 

Meanwhile the weight of this 
burden has grown. Publication 
costs continue to rise, while our 
advertising income remains low. 
As a consequence we must con- 
tinue to call upon our readers for 
support. 

May we ask all those who can, 
to include SRT in their new years’ 
budgets for regular monthly 
contributions; and those who pre- 
fer to make occasional single con- 
tributions large or small, to send 


them in now. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 EAST 32ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


1 I enclose my contribution of 


(] I begin regular monthly con- 
tribution of $.. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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The USSR Speaks Peace and Means Peace 


ARDILY, the simple fact is gaining recognition that 

the Soviet Union means what it says; that when Mo- 
lotov, premier and foreign commissar declares: “True to 
its policy of peace and neutrality, the Soviet Union is not 
taking part in the war,” he means exactly that. 

With an air of pained surprise the press, which head- 
lined Molotov’s visit to Berlin as proof that Moscow was 
about to participate in a gigantic deal for slicing up the 
world, now notes that the Soviet Union “has made no 
commitments to the Axis powers and continues to stand 
on a policy of neutrality entirely outside the Axis.”’ 

‘They go a good deal further, and admit that far from 
encouraging and assisting in any new war moves on the 
part of any of the imperialist powers, the USSR is defin- 
itely exerting its influence in limiting the theater of war. 
Pulgaria did not join the Axis and Hitler’s drive through 
the Balkans to the Near East has not materialized. Win- 
ston Burdett, CBS correspondent in the Balkans, reported 
in PM December 6: 
strong and articulate. It was an important factor that 
Germany overlooked.” G. E. R. 


‘“Pro-Russian feeling in Bulgaria is 


Gedye reported from 
Istanbul that the atmosphere there has grown much calmer 
and that Turkish official circles attributed the new situ 
ation in which the Balkans seem to be definitely headed 
toward keeping out of war, directly to Soviet pressure. 
received privately from Sofia, Bulgaria, 
emphasizes the important role played by the visit of Arkady 
Sobolev, Secretary of the Soviet Foreign Commissariat, in 
damping down the flames of war in_ the 
capital..." Neu 


“Information 


Bulgarian 
York Times, December 12 

Soviet aloofness to axis military plans should not be 
interpreted as an indication of support for the Allies. The 
Soviet Union has made clear its intention to have no part 
in the imperialist war on either side. In the sphere of 
trade between the USSR and Germany there is every in- 
dication of increased interchange of goods of importance 
to Soviet economy. 

The Soviet Union was further reported about to aban- 
don China as part of a deal with the Axis powers. Fol- 
lowing Japan’s notification to the USSR of formal recog- 
nition of her puppet, Wang Ching-wei as head of the 
“Chinese National Government,” coupled with an assurance 
that an article in the Nanking-Tokyo accord providing for 
joint defense against communistic elements was “not di- 
rected in any way against the USSR,” the Soviet Govern- 
ment informed the Japanese succinctly: 

“On its part, the Soviet Government desires to state that 
the policy of the Soviet Union with regard to China re- 
mains without change.” (T'ass statement of December 5th.) 
Hugh Byas writes from Tokyo that foreign observers 


there believe that Moscow’s refusal to accept the “new 


order” in China, improves the prospects of peace in the 
Pacific (New York Times, December 6.) And from Chi- 
nese sources COMe numerous expressions of gratitude for 


| 


Soviet aid, as well as confidence that it will continue. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek on Soviet Aid 


N a remarkable article in Liberty magazine for Janu- 
ary 21st, Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek pays tribute to the 
USSR as the only nation in the world which has given 
China unconditional and generous aid in her struggle 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek ac- 


cuses those nations which protess to be defenders of inter- 


against Japanese aggression. 


national law of not only failing to restrain aggression by 
Japan, but of actually aiding and abetting her. If China 
should lose, she writes, it would be because she ‘‘was 
strangled to death by an economic noose fashioned by Japan 
out of British appeasement, American profiteering and 
French fear.” 

Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek comments further that while 
large group of justice-loving Americans have tried to aid 
China, others have amassed profits by selling to Japan 
the necessities of war. “Eighty per cent of Japan’s wat 
and 95 per cent of the av 


ition gasolene which was used by Japan in her ruthless 


supplies came from America— 


bombing was American.” 
In contrast, she cites the consistent help of the USSR: 
“Intellectual honesty 
throug! 


constrains me to point out that 
iout the first three years of resistance, Soviet Russia 
extended to China, for the actual purchase of war materials 
and other necessities, credits several times larger than the 
credits given by either Great Britain or America. Both 
circumscribed their advances wit] 
conditions which prevented even one cent of the money 


being used for badly 


these countries, indeed, I 

needed munitions, equi 
materials of any kind. Furthermore, at the meetings ot 
the League of Nations, it was Russia who took an un 
compromising stand in support of © hina’s appeal that active 


pment, or war 
} 


measures should be adopted to brand Japan as the aggres- 
sor. Russia acted similarly during the Brussels Conference. 
On both occasions Britain, France, and other member na- 
tions compromised their consciences. When Japan protested 
through the Ambassador in Moscow that the aid extended 
to China by Russia was a breach of neutrality, Russia did 
not wilt, or surrender, or compromise, but continued to 
send supplies of arms to China. It will doubtless be said 
that Russia has been aiding China for selfish interests. In 
reply to this I may point out that Russian help has been 
unconditional; that China has never asked any 
fight for her.” 


nation to 


Digging in in the Old Rut 
Lb paddy these continued demonstrations of Soviet 


weight in world affairs, of Soviet readiness to main- 
tain friendly relations and economic intercourse with any 
nation on a reciprocal basis, while steadfastly maintaining 
her neutrality and vigilantly guarding her borders, Great 
Britain continues her dilatory tactics. British labor is 
crowing restive over this delay and two branches of the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
recently cabled Sir Stafford Cripps, 
to Moscow, that they were “gravely disturbed at the lack 
Sir Stafford told 
The call for a great People’s 


3ritish Ambassador 


of progress in Anglo-Soviet relations.’ 
them not to be impatient. 
intion to be held lanuary 12 -onsider defense 
Convention to be held on january iz to consider defen 
ot the people’s living standards and trade union and 
democratic rights and to work for a people’s government 
and a people’s peace, lists friendship with the Soviet Union 


5 





as one of the six points in its plattorm. 


The call was 

signed by 500 leaders of British trade union, civic, political, 

fraternal, religious and other organizations. 

But instead of heeding this growing pressure from the 
+} 


people, the British Government fails to take the steps 


necessary to regularize relations. Early this month Ivan 
Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, was forced 
to protest against the hoisting of the Union Jack on five 
of te 23 Latvian and Estonian vessels illegally held by 
Ernest Bevin’s absurd and hysterical accusa- 
tions about Soviet interference in British affairs serve onl 
to indicate the desperation in British ruling circles at the 
ising anti-war movement, When this leading Laborite 
servant of the Churchill Government threatens to put 
Nazi methods into effect “for greater efficiency” it is clear 
that fear and hatred of the people continues to be tat 


more deep-seated in Britain’s rulers than hatred of fascism. 


For Positive Cooperation Between the 


USA and the USSR 
7 what of Soviet-American relations? “The Amer 
4 1Cal 


1 people are still anxiously waiting some tangible 
sign of their improvement. American-Soviet conversations, 
ifter an interval, were resumed in Washington on Novem 
27th. On 


Moscow had acceded to the State Department’s request to 


ber December 4th it was announced that 
American Consulate General in Vladivostok, which 
would certainly indicate the willingness ot the USSR to 


do everything depending on it to strengthen relations be 


open an 


tween the two countries. Particular significance attaches 
to the opening of the Consular ofhce at this time because 
of the volume of trade flowing across the Pacific through 


\ ladis ostok. 


Che American people are deeply concerned that their 


vovernment learn from the lessons of Munich what are 


the results of appeasing the aggressor. 


The Far Eastern 
situation today ofters a direct threat to American interests 


is a result of her own aid to Japan. Hesitant steps alread 


taken in the direction of embargoing military supplies to 
Japan and aiding China need to be i.nplemented by positive 
teps toward cooperation with the USSR in the Far East. 

\ two months’ survey of Alaska in his capacity as 


idvisor on northern. relations for Pan-American Air 


ways served to strengthen Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s long- 


held conviction regarding the necessity of closer Soviet 


smMerican t1es, He tound, in talking to the people ot 


\laska, that none of them had any fear of Russian expan 


sion or aggression but rather were uneasy about Japanese 


penetration via the Bering Sea fishing waters. “he famous 


explorer-scientist urged an extension of our good neighbor 
policy to include the Soviet Union ‘‘which is certainly a 


close neighbor,’ and should be kept a good one. 


“c 


laskans feel just that way about it, too,” he said. 
With the exception ot Mexico and Canada, Soviet Russia 
s our nearest neighbor, less than two miles at one point 
on the Bering Straits. Why shouldn’t our good neighbor 
policy include the Soviet? We could agree to disagree as 
is—and then 
Great Britain is 
10ow trying desperately to come to an accord with Russia. 
Let us not make the same mistake she did. Let us, instead, 
cooperate with the Soviets now in good times, rather than 


to politics—socialism for them, capitalism for 


search for points of common interest. 


na time ot stress.’ 
_ . | | 
Mr. Stefansson specifically advocated Soviet-American 


; 
ooperation in agricultural research, meteorological surveys, 





pressure on Tokyo to live up to her sealing and whaling 
treaties, Arctic trade, and adoption of the Soviet ice-breaker 
which he called “the only one in the world for all-year- 
round usage.” . 

This feeling noted by Stefansson in Alaska, is shared 
by people everywhere who have a real understanding of the 
role of the USSR in world affairs. 


That Old Russian Enigma and Soviet Reality 


y ACH year the United Press selects what it considers 
the ten biggest new stories of the year. For 1940 
it selected as one of the ten, an unwritten story which it 
labelled, in the venerable tradition of those who refuse to 
understand the USSR, “the enigma of Russia.” 
This is an interesting confession of the peculiar plight 
in which contemporary 
Union, finds itself. 


journalism, outside the Soviet 
There is no unwritten story. The 
story is told plainly in every act of the Soviet Government 
and reported in the terse J'ass dispatches, which never re- 
sort to that journalistic maybeland, the dope story. 

But average American and European journalism has 
become so accustomed to prying behind something for news 

“behind the cables,” “behind the dispatches,” “behind the 
keyhole,” behind everything, that it has apparently become 
unused to approaching news face to face. Consequently 
since Soviet news means just what it says and Soviet foreign 
policy shows no disparity between statement and act, wise- 
acre newspapermen are dumbfounded and cry “enigma!” 

The Soviet Union has announced its neutrality and its 
determination to maintain it. lo this policy it has remained 
steadfast. In a world of war and war intrigue this policy 
is perhaps so phenomenal as to be difficult of understanding 
to ears more attuned to the voices of war than of peace. 
Once this is understood the newsmen’s homespun mists will 
clear away; there will be no “unwritten” stories; and “the 
Russian enigma” can be replaced with Soviet realities. 


Without Benefit of Press and Radio 
' I ‘HE success of “The Soviet Power” by the Dean ot 
C 


‘anterbury is an indication of how hungry the 
American people are for the truth about the Soviet Union 
Its success has come without benefit of radio plugs and 
critics’ favors. On the contrary it has been accorded almost 
unanimous inattention by the press and other agencies of 
Yet two editions have been exhausted and 
a third edition bring the printing totals to 100,000! 
This is because it is hard to keep news of a really out- 


public opinion, 


standing book from the people. By what publishers’ cit 


cles call ‘‘word-of-mouth advertising” the news has been 


spread far and wide. And this can be amplified, till mil 
lions can hear, if everyone interested in spreading the truth 
about the Soviet Union makes use of the opportunity pro 
vided by this warm, human and convincing book. 

Because of the size of the printings the price of the book 
has been brought to an astonishingly low figure. Single and 
group subscription-and-book offers, such as are advertised 
on the back cover of this issue, are one way that our readers 
For those whe 
belong to clubs and circles the opportunity and the need 

: 


an help spread the book and its truth. 
to spread this book is even greater. Arrangements can 
be made through this magazine for larger group orders 
at substantial discounts. Write to: Sovier Russia Topay, 
1i+ East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE HERITAGE OF LENIN 


Commemorating the 


l7th anniversary of his 


death the 


Soviet people hail their power and progress as Lenin’s heritage 


() N that snowy day in January, seventeen years ago, 
when they brought Lenin’s body to Moscow from 


Gorky, the streets were filled with massed thousands of 
] 7 1 } . 

people moving sorrowfully along the route over which 

Lenin’s cofin was carried. But in the sorrow of that mul 


titude there was no despair. There was a sense of irrep 


arable loss, but no confusion or panic. They were secure 
in the possession of the heritage Lenin had left them. His 
leadership had given into the hands of the people control 
His own faith in their creative 


He had 


indestructible 


f the productive forces. 
powers had deepened their faith in themselves. 
traced for them the pattern and laid the 
toundations on which was to arise the structure of a So 


cialist society, a new life without exploitation of man by 


; ; 
man, a life without wars, a life of joyous work and 
crowth and limitless horizons, 

An American correspondent, moving along with the 


crowd that day, asked of a group of workers plodding be 


side him: 


Who 


sé ] | eS 
But what will you do, now that Lenin is gone? 


vill be your leader?” 
One of the -ke ' od ; ova Greeviiae 
Jne of the workers turned to Nim In surprise. 


és } 1 1 1 
He had some comrades, you know, who worked with 


him and learned from him. They will take care of things.”’ 


This faith has been justified. 


In carrying on the work of Lenin, the Soviet peop 


r 


and their leaders have had the guidance, at every step, of 


plans laid down by Lenin for the building of socialism. 
[here was no field of activity his bold, wide-ranging intel 


} ° —— ; 2 — 
lect did not encompass. The many volumes of Lenin’s 


works are a rich storehouse of wisdom and detailed analy 


‘ e ¥e R 
SIS OT the course of development of socialist society. 


Lenin was never content to deal with theoretical ques 


tions alone. In every sphere he made practical application 


ate sae , 
of the revolutionary principles at the basis of the new 


society. This was especially true in his attitude toward 


science and technique, which he sought from the beginning 


to harness to the actual problems of building socialism. 
spring of 1918, with the Ukraine in the 


hands of Skoropadsky, the Germans holding vast terri 


tories, the Soviet Government threatened on 


the center cut off from the bases that fed industry, civil 


. ° ] 
war beginning, and Soviet power not yet consolidated, 


Lenin took the opportunity of the precarious respite ob 


tained by the Brest-Litovsk peace to draft the main out 
lines of a “Plan of Scientific and ‘Technical Work.” This 


first draft was later followed by the electrification plan, 


the beginning of the great series of five-year plans which 


e land 
have transformed the whole tace of the Soviet land. 


In his article “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet 


Government,” where Lenin outlines in such masterly 


b ] 
Wal\ the steps necessary Tor the transition to socialism, he 
wrote: 
wee p , 
lhe raising of the productis ty of labor first of all re 


} 1 
} 


quires that the material basis of large-scale industry sha 
ot the production of tue 


The Russian 


? 
ik 
, . 7 
DE assured, Viz... tHe 1, 


; ji 
ron, the engineering and chemical industries. 
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Soviet Republic is in the tavorable position of having at its 
command, even after the 
reserves of ore (in the 


Brest-Litovsk Peace, enormous 
Urals), fuel in Western Siberia 
(coal), in the Caucasus and Southeast (oil), in the mid 
lands (peat), enormous timber reserves, water power, raw 
materials for the chemical industry (Karabugaz), etc. The 
development of these natural resources by methods of mod- 
ern technique lays the basis for the unprecedented progress 
ot productive forces.” 

(Page 331, Selected Works, Vol. VII, “After the Seiz 
ure of Power,” English Edition.) 


And at about the same time, with the aim of imme 


starting work in. this direction, Lenin, in a re 


* 


diatel 
a a 1, a oe eae a 
markable memorandum, outlined the preliminary steps to 


7 1 
f taken, as follows: 


oe ; > oe 
The Si preme Council of National "conomy should im 
“9 : 
mediately instruct the Academy of Sciences, which has be 
yun a systematic study and investigation of the natural re 
sources ot Russia,* to form a number of commissions of 
specialists in order to draw up as soon as possible a plan 
tor the reorganization of industry and for the economic de 
velopment of Russia. 
is plan should include: 


‘Th 
“The rational disposition of the industries of Russia 
from the point of view of bringing them closer to the raw 


m terial bases, and oT the possibility ot assuring the least 
] 
i 


abor in the transition from the initial working up 


t } 
] 
i 


vaste ot 
of the raw material through the consecutive stages of pro 
the semi-finished product to the finished product 

“The amalgamation and concentration of industry in 

enterprises, in a way rational from the point of 
view otf the newest large-scale industry and particularly 
of the 


\ssuring the present Russian Soviet Republic (without 
I I 


rusts. 


the Ukraine and the territories occupied by the Germans) 
the possibility of independently supplying its needs in all the 
main types of raw material and in industry. 

“Paying particular attention to the electrification of in 
dustry and transport and the application of electricity in 
iriculture. The utilization of low-grade fuel (peat, low 
grade coal) for the purpose of obtaining electric power 
with the least possible expenditure on mining and transport 
of fuel. 

“Water power and wind energy in general ind in pa! 


ticular as applied in ag ilture. 


Lenin, Vol. XII page 234. ) 


Che memorandum makes clear that Lenin had studied 


. a) os . } atural . > 
( irefully existing surveys of the natural resources of Rus 


; ° . | —_ 
sia. Leading scientists for many vears had pleaded, un 
1? 1 


heeded, by the Tsar and his officials, that Russia should 


study and use her own resources. In 1915 a commissior 


natural resources had been tormed, under the 
P ° , . 1 4 1 
icademy of ociences, but left without tunds. Wn! atte! 


the Revolution, through the 


to survey 


Initiative of Lenin, did the 


In to develop on a large scale. | he COMMISSION 


| 
VOTK De? 


findings were published, and the hard pressed Soviet go 


er ] 
i the means to send out numerous geologica 


ernment foun 


expeditions. 








So integral a part of the operation of the Soviet eco- 
ve the points in Lenin’s memorandum be- 
‘ome, that it is perhaps difficult to realize today the 
boldness and farsightedness of Lenin’s vision back in 1918. 
Before the Revolution, Russia depended almost entirely on 
foreign raw materials and on foreign machinery. It is 
odd indeed to recall that granite was brought from Swe- 
Moscow’s 


imported from Germany for the well-devel- 
Denmark for 


len to pave the entrance to Grand Opera 


oped Russian pottery industry, flint from 


mill stones, when all these abounded in the soil of Russia! 
Today the USSR produces three and a half times as 
much pig iron, four times as much steel and almost four 
times as much rolled steel as old Russia, and 90 per cent 
f this iron and steel output is accounted for by new plants. 
And everywhere new industries have sprung up; aviation, 
hine building, automobiles, tractors, a modern chemical 
lustry — all these, now flourishing, were non-existent 


Only 14 of the 92 


hemical elements in Mendelevev’s table were 


when Lenin wrote his memorandum. 


known to be 


lable in Russia as late as foi4, and of these there 
( ficient supplies of only four, limited supplies of 
Only 20 elements were actually used in old Russia’: 
nical industry; today 80 are in use. Of all the chemi 
element onl ( bon in the form of diamonds is not 


= | ae +} ae | A : 
ww avallable in the Soviet [ nion, Dut prospecting parties 


; : , - 
e searching for natural diamond while experimente! 
ire working to develop them synthetically. Meantime 
© is itisfactory supply Of Its substitute—boron car- 

l¢ 
17 ‘ ] . 
I’ qually irtling advances are true in every type of 
t | ¢ : ant lack. rubber. is bei 
Vv mate | Jne important lack, rubber, is being over 
: , is ; 
both by the cultivation of new types of rubber bear 
pl ints, and by a variety of successful synthet types. 


a5 Noe " 
ultivation of crops for industry has been pushed be 

) | ’ ? 1 | . 
ond the Arctic Circle, and has achieved new marvels in 


ibtropic regions. It is no longer a question of deficit ma 
lal but rather of the quantity and quality of what is 
re } | } egotiee ° ° 1: F 
vailable, and in what districts it is most expedient to de- 
} c ] : +} ] + 1) - 
eiop supplies. Creologists range the whole vast country 
oday, followed by technicians and builders. Since the 
| liee al h: inc | 
Mmevolution, Known reserves Of COal Nave increased seven 
mes, oil ten times, iron 135 times, copper 32 times and 
) 
} 12 times 
‘The , ) { +} } " | lictribiut ot 1 lietr 
he question Of the rational Gistribution Of industry s 


emphatically torth in Lenin's memorandum, has become 


one of the central points of attention in the current Five- 


Year 


+ 


Plan. On that basis, the entire economic geography 


tru |} } 


~ ] 
ve country has been transformed in the last twenty 


ckward, colonial areas coming into their 


rs, tormer Da 


progress has been made in the development of 


| 
mbinats where related industries are grouped together 
nd all by-products utilized. On once barren steppe land 
the great Ural-Kuznetsky combinat of inter- 
The 


is swiftly developing on the Western slopes of the 


Ow rises 


lated iron and steel and coal industries. ‘second 


Urals; there not only vast oil deposits are being exploited, 
Central 
en awakened to useful life, irrigation has re- 


claimed vast stretches for cotton; the smouldering sands 


The sandy wastes of 


potass!um Saits too. 


of Kara-kum now yield sulphur, processed on the spot; 

. ] 
‘ther parts of the desert now support big sheep and camel 
state farms. The once barren Kola peninsula now supplies 


apatites and rare minerals. The coal and oil and gold and 





radium and other riches in the icy storehouses of the Far 
And as 


the natural resources are brought to light and to use, 


North have been unlocked by the Soviet people. 


their development brings new life and culture to native 
peoples who before the revolution seemed doomed to ex- 
tinction. 

The progress of electrification so dear to Lenin’s heart, 
on which he put so much time and thought and gave such 
The 


great Lenin Dnieper hydroelectric station alone generates 


direct aid, is perhaps the most thrilling story of all. 


more power than all the power stations of old Russia com- 
The Utopia” at H. G. Wells 


scoffed in 1920 after his conversation with the “dreamer 


bined. “electrical which 
of the Kremlin,” is well on the way to realization. For 
Vast as 
the power net already is, the electrification program is only 


Lenin spoke not of dreams but of future reality. 
at its beginning. Together with the immense new hydro- 
electric stations like the Kuibysheyv project, high tension 
long range distribution of power and relays between hydro 
and thermo generated power to make use of surpluses in 


“Le- 


is reaching the remotest fisherman’s cottage on 


flood water periods, increase the power supply. ‘The 

nin light” 

lonely northern shores, as well as turning the wheels of 
aor oa age 

industry. he harnessing of small rivers and streams as 


1 } 


] ° ] 

well as the larger ones for power, the use of pulverized 
: ‘ ae . 

fuel, the mass production of miniature hydroelectric sta 


ons for every kolhoz, the underground gasification ot 


coal—all these, projected by Lenin, are being realized by 


scientists today. 
. ; ‘is .] 
Lenin s supervision the 


plan ror the division ot 


Russia into regions was set in motion. ‘The reclamation 


Central American met 
ods were introduced both in industry and in agriculture. 


successes were aci 


of vast \sian areas was begun. 


Great scientific lieved in fruit growing, 
n field crops and in the fight against pests. 

Under Lenin’s supervision detailed soil-analysis maps 
of the country were issued as a basis for the planned im- 
provement of agriculture; a powerful stimulus was given 
to the development of the tractor industry. 

Radio networks were established; Baku’s oil resources 
were extended. Lenin’s name is associated with oil-shales 
and saprolites, electric ploughs, road-building machinery, 


} 


organized study of thermo- and hydro-dynamics, seed se- 


lection, “Turukhan graphite, the Petukhov  soda-lakes, 
Diesel-powered locomotives, peat alcohol, the Kursk mag- 
netic anomaly, in a list that could be continued almost 
ndefinitely. 

It was Lenin who directed the organization and major 
strategy of the Red Army, which rid the country of the 
troops of intervention and counter-revolution. “hus was 
laid the foundation for the mighty defense force which, 
together with the Soviet policy of peace and good neigh- 
borliness, also given its basic outlines by Lenin, have guarded 
this heritage and kept the Soviet Union secure in a world 
hostile and seething with war. 

Lenin taught that the transition to socialism was impos- 
sible without utilizing the sum total of knowledge accu- 
mulated by mankind, the best of its experience, all its 
science, its technique, its art. 

All this great work of Lenin is steadily being carried 
forward by the work of Stalin, his collaborator and con- 
tinuer. Under his leadership the Soviet people are realiz- 
ing in ever-expanding prosperity, in ever-strengthening 
security, in ever-brightening culture, the full heritage of 
Lenin. 
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A NEW NATION IS BORN 


Split in half until 1939, the reunited Byelo- 
Russian people becomes a thriving Soviet nation 


| remember that visit to Barano- 
vichi in 1931; the ancient, dilapidated 
synagogues; the pale little Jewish chil- 
dren with their greasy skullcaps and 
curling side locks; the sad-looking 
store-keepers standing idly in front of 
their businesses waiting for customers 
that never came; the melancholy Jew- 
ish young men who had nothing to do 
but twirl their canes, tell smutty jokes, 
curse their fate, and vainly wait tor a 
girl with a decent dowry. | remember: 
the fear which they spoke ot 
the Polish officials, the hatred of the 
Polish tax collectors. The smell of the 
of the Ghetto. No, I do 
tarry one unneces- 

| want the train to go 
taster, taster, away from this terrible 
town, away from the degradation, the 
poverty, the tear, away from the ugly 


iInemories, 


with 


middle ages, 
not want to 
sary moment. 


even 


Joshua Kunitz, 1936. 


a. EMBER 17 is destined to be 
XJ a memorable date in the history of 
Byelo-Russia; for it was on September 
17, 1939, that the Red Army, to tore- 
stall the West 
Byelo-Russia by hordes, 
and 


seizure of 
Nazi 


frontier 


threatened 
the 


moved across the Soviet 


thus started toward the realization of 


the Byelo-Russian  people’s ancient 


dream of a single, unified, free, pros- 


perous, progressive national state of 


' 
their own. 

The full significance of this date in 
Byelo-Russian consciousness can be ap- 
preciated only in the light of that coun- 

I 


try’s history, a history which 
through seven long centuries contained 


not one bright 


tragic 


day, a history of unre- 


Formerly suppressed by the Polish government, literature in Byelo- 
Russian 


in Byelostok. 





is now the chief stock of this newly opened bookstore 


lieved alien domination, national op- 
pression, religious persecution, and 


crushing mass poverty. 
Ever since the Byelo-Russians, some- 
time in the 13th century, emerged a 
distinct Slavic people, they had had 
not one day of national independence. 
Conquered by the Lithuanians, ex- 
ploited by the Poles, crushed by the 
Russian ‘T’sars, overrun by the Kaiser’s 
armies, and then again seized by the 

Poles, had 
: 


been the pawns of the imperial 


semi-fascist they always 
ambi- 
tions of their more powerful neighbors. 

Up to about the middle of the 16th 
century, the Byelo-Russians, though un- 
der Lithuanian rule, still had a chance 
to maintain their language and culture. 


Indeed, having reached a higher stage 


of civilization than their conquerers, 
it was they who gave the tone to 
Lithuanian life: the official language 
was Byelo-Russian; the ruling class 
was composed of Lithuanians and 
Byelo-Russians; the dominant religion 


was Greek Orthodox: 


finest literary 


and some of the 
documents of the period 
were written in Byelo-Russian. But in 
the middle of the 16th century L 

ania joined Poland under the same 
king. After that Byelo-Russia’s hard- 
ships increased. The 
offensive launched at that time led to 
“Lithu- 


iristocracy 


ithu 


Roman Catholic 


the rapid Polonization of the 
and 


the 


ano-Bvelo-Russian”’ 


upper clergy. By the middle of 


17th century the cities ceased to be pre- 


dominantly Byelo-Russian. Polish was 


Workers of 
1 ' 


bacco to be used 


Byelostok 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


everywhere installed as the ofhcial 
language. 

‘Lhe Byelo-Russians were turned 
into what they had in essence re- 


1917 in Russia and 
Poland—‘a one-class nation 
Byelo-Russian_be- 
serf. The 
Byelo-Russian language was the lan- 
The Greek Ortho- 
dox religion was the religion of the 
serf. The ruling class was Polish and 
Roman Catholic. The landed aristoc- 
racy was Polish and Roman Catholic. 
The bureaucracy was Polish and Ro- 
Catholic. The class 
was Polish and, in the lower brackets, 


mained up to 
1939 in 
or poor peasants.” 
with 


came synonymous 


guage of the sert. 


man merchant 


Jewish. The overwhelming majority, 
the people, the Byelo-Russians, was on 
the bottom, a poor, half-starved, illiter- 
ate mass of oppressed, Greek Orthodox 
peasants. 

As to Byelo-Russian culture which 
showed such promising beginnings at 
the middle of the 16th century, it de- 
clined and languished and almost died 
under Polish, Tsarist, and then again 


Polish rule. “It is no wonder,” wrote 


liberal historian about a decade 


one ) 
} 
I 


zi 


ago, “that the peasant culture that sur- 
vived under the upper layer of Polish 
civilization is poorer and less charac- 
teristic than in Russia or even Ukraine. 


Byelo-Russian folk poetry is monoton- 


ous, exclusively ly rical, and consistently 
the The 
of the vear-cvcle, and the traditional 
that 


tuned to minor key. ritual 


festivities accompany weddings 


cigarette factory, examine samples of to 


in the reopening of the factory, formerly shut 


down. 


were the only things to relieve the 
gloom and monotony of the Byelo- 
Russian’s lite. Nor did he have the 
»pportunity of developing any artistic 
handicratts. ‘his poverty ot byelo 


Russian popular culture cannot be in 


VOKe€d as any ign of his inherent in 
reriority Dut is the direct puUTCCIDE 7 
nis exceptionally unhappy tot. 


Lhe October Revolution ot 1Y1/ did 
Ins Liberation yur only to 
yne half of Byelo-Russia. Line other 
ilf was seized by Poland in 1920 and 


, , 1 : 
wain held for almost twenty years in 


econom ind cul 


a 107 
tural subjection. ‘hus, from 1920 to 
? ) ] ) ) 
end 1939 Byelo-Russia was d! 
} + 
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were r ni! int 1 ] ficially neo r 
. a W¢ 
ved; in Soviet Hvyelo-iKussia, all Torms 
’ = ’ 
if racial lur vy and lass | had dis 


r t 


appeared, and everywhere a spirit ol 
comradeship that took no account of 
race, sex, age, or income prevailed 
These striking ditterences were not 
unknown to the Byelo-Russians and 
Jews and others in Poland. ‘he truth 
was too potent to be eltectively on 
cealed. Police repressions, arrests, per 
secutions, and executions were tute. 
‘Lhe peoples knew what was going on 
across the border, and looked longing] 


jor the day when salvation would 


Lhe threat ot Nazi domination 


Lome 
] , t 
used tl longing to a teverish pitch 
Mast , 
Linen salvation can kven the b 
terest enemies ot the Soviet Union had 
t that he +} Re Nyy | 
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tributed. Observe the use 
sia a: eae ‘eat eer ee 
of the word “only,” a weasel calculated 


to create on the unwary reader the im- 
pression of something diminutive, in- 
significant, minor. Only one class, only 


+} ¢ 


1e peasantry—on/y 85 per cent of the 
And what have the peas- 
Only land and cattle 


machines, only the 


population ! 
ants received ? 

and horses and 
things they had been vainly dreaming 


of for centuries! And what about the 


population ¢ 


urban sectlolis of Tile 
What about the Jews who had been 
subjected to shameful discrimination, 
persecution, and even pogroms? And 
what about the professional and white 
collar groups? And what about the 
urban proletariat which for years had 
een suftering from acute unemploy- 
ment, abominably low wages, and kill- 
ngly long hours? he Times chooses 
not to dwell on these things, and the 
reason becomes clear if we take a 
lance at the record. 
Within one year unemployment in 
West Byelo-Russia was virtually abol- 


hours reduced 


shed; working were 
| D..1:.} ] 
trom 10-12 hours (under Polish rule 
} | . | 
to the 8-hour day prevailing in the 


Soviet Union, and vacations with full 
were given to all workers, office 
] 

j 


employees, and professionals. Industrial 


+ Qs + 
is increased 19 pe! 
, | , 3 
mp oT scnool chiudren was if 
1 
f ed tweent five per ( nt thie n 1 
¢ } ‘ . 
yt employed “ners htty per cent 
r r ’ 
| j 
number of hospital beds three hun 


, : 
Lj ent. De pite the 4 ies asset 
) to the yntrary o} ectivization 
iS already gaining momentum, ana 
| ds T idvanced sants vere 
f\& 1 ° 
t t OUD ollective ta Det re 
| *.3 
tne ear was out Above il] withir 
O vear, tne political, economic, and 
] oF ‘ ] ° 
ural equality of all the nationali- 
ties inhabiting West Bvelo-Russia was 
ly and irretrievably established 
lo give the reader a more intimate 
eee } cal ] 
OT wha nas peen aking place on 
t cultural tront In West J elo- 
Russia, | will quote a few items from 
, ( ecent sc11ec at he Soviet 
H > ] th + wnt ‘ 
riere . 1 engtny dispatch from 
> me ’ yy 
srest, published in the September 22 
. of Sovtetskote Iskusstvo (Soviet 
\rt The authe P. Abrasimov, re 
orts the follow? Lind Polish rule 
1 | | 
Brest vad no theater now 1 tneater 
\ +} +} c r + ‘ 75 t > 
VitN a seating ipa ot /)U has 
| fs a ae P » 
yween mp eTtéag in W Cri pe tTormances 
; : 
the Ry Sian tneat ical troupe trom 


) , 
} eople s 


(Jomel, the Young 


a 1° ° 

he Jewish anc Polish theaters of 
ioe : : 

miniatures, and a musical comedy com- 

; _ ‘wie : 

pany have already been given. A per 

pee eee = 

manent local roupe composed of 

iduates of the Moscow theatrical 


school is about to make its first ap- 


pearance. In the field of amateur art 


there has been a outburst of 


rreat 


cts | , ee ee 
ictivity throughout the Brest district 


In the February Olympiad 20 )0 


people participated. The best groups 
such as the Zhabinsk Ensemble of Song 


ia a) . ? 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Top: A conference of chairmen of Peas 
ants Committees at Grodno. 
Above: Repairing Kosciusko Bazaar Street 
in Byelostok. 

Right panel (top): Byelo-Russian delega- 
tion to the 5th Extraordinary Session of 
the Supreme Soviet bring a wreath to 
lay on Lenin's Tomb. (Center) Two mem- 
bers of the Byelo-Russian ensemble of 
song and dance. (Bottom) These toys are 
gifts of Moscow children to Western 

Byelo-Russian children 

















The Labor Reserve Schools Open 
By JESSICA SMITH 


600,000 are called for, 1,100,000 applications are 
received as the Soviet Union builds its labor reserves. 


i% HE first 600,000 Soviet youth en- 
rolled in the newly organized 


12 
weserve 


State La Or 


schools began 
\d of training and study on 
December Ist. While the decree pro- 
vided tor 


this purpose, the response from young 


“mobilization” of youth for 


people in every part of the country 
vas so enthusiastic that there was ap- 
arently no occasion to apply its man- 
latory feature. Applications were re- 
eived from 1,100,000 
} 


, 
aoubDle 


young pe 


imost the number provided tf 
n the first enrollment. 
More lan OUU trade schools in 1 
al centers opened their aoors tO 
315,000 youth who will be given a 
wo-vear course of instruction for the 
} 11 1°) ee ° ] 
more highly skilled jobs in the metal, 
iemical and oil industries, mining 
] +} —- -} : ‘ ] 
ind other branches of industry, and 


ilso as skilled workers for marine and 
river transport and the communica- 
Over LOO 


35.000 voutl 


railroad 


¢ 7 —— 
lONnsS stem. 


| 1 
schools tOOK In 


tor two 


years’ training as assistant locomotive 


] 1 
engineers, rolling stock 


repairmen, 
boilermakers, track repair foremen and 
Students 
n these trade and railroad schools are 


other skilled railroad jobs. 


fourteen and fifteen years OF age. [n 
addition, 250,000 young people of six 
teen and seventeen have started six- 
nonth courses in factory and shop in- 


(FZO) 


will receive intensive training for less 


dustrial where they 


COUTSES 


killed occupations, mainly in the min- 


ing, metallurgical and oil industries 
and construction work. 
‘The 


supported wholly by the government. 
and 


students in these schools are 


[uition maintenance, including 


housing, bedding, equipment, food and 
transportation are free. ‘The services 
of the graduates of these schools will 
be at the disposal of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, which has or- 
vanized a special Labor Reserves Ad- 
ministration, headed by Moskatov, a 
secretary of the All Union Council of 
The 


will be required to work for 


[rade Unions, for this purpose. 
graduates 
four years in state enterprises at pre- 
vailing wages. During this period ser- 
vice in the Red Army and Navy will 
ve deferred. 


12 


No less enthusiastic than the re- 
Onsé 07 the pro ( student 

] + + ] + 
emselves wa of the local] d 
union and youth organizations who 
helped prepare to receive them. Local 


Labor Reserve Commissions, consisting 
of representatives of the Soviets, trade 


Youth Oo! 


unions and Communist ani- 


zations, organized a wide campaign ot 


| , . 3° 
explanation and preparation immed! 


ately after the issuance of the decree 


and received hearty cooperation. Local 
‘ } ] . } 
Tactories fi ad In OVIdINg mas n 
| A ] ] 
f ind OLS ide union and part 
sd ee ' 
rvaniZ Ns eiped pre} ite COl 
‘ } oe 
TO LD LE ng quarters, aonated 1 
yraries d ( ed equip recreation 
s eggs , | 
rooms, 1 Dillion rubies was assigned 
‘ ' 
xy the government tor the support of 


the schools and the students, but 


the preparation and equipment local 
The new 


were organized for the 
the 


1? } 
resources were Called on. 


schools most 


. ° . Y 1 
part on basis of the Fabzavuch 


° ] 
(factory and shop apprentice schools ) 
ns 
Their 


used, although in many cases additional 


eer? é 
buildings and premises were 


quarters had to be prepared. 


enrollment 


preference was given to 
former Fabzavuch students of the 
right age. ‘This also includes girls, 
although the new Labor Reserve de- 


cree, in ceneral, applies only to boys. 

Actual carried 
from November 10th to 25th. Appli- 
cants were first given thorough medi- 


al examination; surprisingly few ap- 


enrollment was out 


plicants had to be rejected for physical 


lisabilities. “The doctors made recom- 
mendations to the Labor Reserve Com- 
missions regarding the general health 
requirements of each applicant, and 
most suitable types of work, which 
were taken into consideration in plac- 
Each applicant was dealt 
with individually, and his desires were 
The 


original quotas worked out for each 


ing them. 


consulted in assigning places. 
district on a planned basis were strictly 
adhered to in spite of the large num- 
ber of applications. Since the first 
600,000 represent only the first con- 
tingent of the 800,000 to 1,000,000 
to be accepted for training annually, 
many of the applicants will no doubt 


have another opportunity. To a large 


the students have come from 
ne colle ctive fa 


rms, which could easily 


pare them because of the increased 
mechanization of agriculture. 

‘hese new measures for the planned 
‘ : e 4 i] 1 2 1 
raining of labor power mark a logical 
step in the planned economy of the 


The 


’ . 
dey elopment into the 


building of socialism 
higher 
J 
ive OI when 


communism material 


the 
: ! a 
is of quantity and quality of labor 


] +o i eo Sa a 
FOOUS will pe distributed not on 


> 


expended, as at present, but rather on 


the basis of need, means of necessity 
mstantly expanding production and 
onstantly improved technique, At the 


1939, the industrial out- 
USSR exceeded by 


than nine times the highest output old 


yeLINNIng of 


put of the more 


Russia ever achieved. “The number of 


industrial and office workers in the 
USSR increased from 11,600,000 in 
1928 to 28,000,000 in 1939. By 1942, 
| 


iccording to the state economic plan, 


32,000,000 workers will be required— 
an increase of 4,000,000 in four years. 

But there is already a serious short- 
age of certain types of skilled workers, 
the 
Much has been done in the mechani- 


especially in heavy industries. 
zation and lightening of the more difh- 
cult labor processes through the Stak- 
and the Soviet 
government has pushed mechanization 
in every field. Mining, for example, 
highly the 
USSR than anywhere in the world, 
having achieved 90.1 per cent mech- 
anization in 1938. 


hanovite movement, 


is more mechanized in 


Heretofore the main source of sup- 
ply of skilled workers in industry were 
the Fabzavuch, from which 1,400,000 
students were graduated in the second 
five-year plan. 
zation and 


But since their organi- 
had 
left largely to the separate commis- 
sariats and industries, they had ceased 
to follow a sufficiently coordinated 
plan for the needs of industry as a 


administration been 


whole, and in recent years had failed 
with the 
facing them, and the number of stu- 


to cope gigantic problems 


dents had fallen to about one-fourth 
of the number enrolled in 1932. Many 
of the important skills were not taught 


at all, and theoretical aspects were 
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emphasized at the expense of practical 
training. In the earlier days when 
there was a shortage of skilled work- 
ers in every field, the needs could be 
taken care of by the flood of youth 
taking advantage of the vast new op- 
for 


received training right on 


portunities training everywhere, 


and many 
the job. 
But today replacements, new indus- 
tries and the tremendous advance of 
new techniques, require an_ ever 
greater influx of workers already skill- 
ed when they start work. The Soviet 
Union has no army of unemployed to 
be constantly drawn on for industry. 
It has no mass of impoverished farmers 
from the countryside seeking work in 
the cities. Furthermore, Soviet youth 
are offered such a multiplicity of op- 
portunities in every field that special 
must be taken to direct their 
} 


into the basic 


steps 
occupations 
The 


the Soviet state, which draws up the 


choice of 


branches. time has come when 
plans for national output and for the 
distribution of raw materials, machin- 
ery and funds among the various 
branches of industry, must also take 
under control the training and distri- 
bution of labor power. Only so can it 
guarantee the further development of 
productive forces essential to that far 
higher level of material and cultural 
well-being for the whole people which 
is Its goal, 
« 


Coupled with the decrees on the ex- 


tension of technical education was a 
decree introducing fees for education 
n colleges and high schools. This step 


taken 


terial well-being of the Soviet people 


was because the growing ma- 
has now made it possible for them to 
share in part in the expense of main- 
which the 


taining higher schools, on 


Government has been spending in- 
(‘lhe education 
budget of the USSR grew from about 
1928-29 to 19 bil- 
lion rubles in 1938, per capita expen- 


113 rubles 


These figures are 


creasingly large sums. 
a billion rubles in 


ditures growing from 8 to 
in the same period. 
exclusive of trade union, socia! insur- 
ance, kolhoz, and other special funds 


totalled 4 


and 


education which 
1937, 


The fees for college are 


spent on 


billion rubles in increase 


every year. ) 
400 rubles a year in Union republic 
capitals, 300 rubles in other cities; and 
500 rubles for art, theatre and music 


schools. For the 8th, 9th and 10th 
grades, the fee is 200 rubles in the 
capitals, 150 in other cities, ‘These 
JANUARY 1941 





























































sums represent a small item in the bud- 


get of a Soviet family, where not only 
are there no unemployed members, but 
usually several providers. 
A ruling of the 
, 


Higher Schools amplified the provi- 


Committee on 


sion that stipends, formerly given to 
the majority of students, are to be con- 
tinued only for students with excellent 
marks. Students with two thirds ‘“Ex- 


cellent” (roughly corresponding to A) 


and one third “Good” (roughly cor- 
responding to B) will continue to re- 
ceive stipends, and will be exempt 
from the tuition fees in case of need. 
Also, those students receiving stipends 
who were working on their diploma 
government exam- 
1941, continu- 


ed to receive them until graduation. 


projects or taking 


inations before January 


Needy students will undoubtedly re 


ceive help in payment of tuition 


through trade unions, kolhoz funds 
and other organizations. 

In this 
to note that in 1939, when there was 


high 


connection it is interesting 


stimulus to 
stitter 


not this additional 


marks, and after scholarship 
standards than had previously existed 
had been applied, 46.9 per cent of the 

Moscow Uni- 
versity received “Excellent,” 27.9 per 
“Good,” 17.3 


tory, with only 7.9 per cent failures. 


whole student body of 


cent per cent satisfac- 
The Yerevan Pedagogical Institute in 
the capital of Armenia, that same year 
showed a general percentage of 41 per 
cent “Excellent” of the whole student 
body, with an increase of 38 per cent 
in the freshman year to 56 per cent in 
the 


with 


senior Clearly, therefore. 


the 


year. 
additional impetus to high 
scholarship offered by the new decree, 
a very large proportion of the student 
continue to be eligible for 


stipends and the whole le 


body will 


vel of s ‘holar- 


ship will rise. 
and higher 


now servin 


DP : 
Soviet colleges other 


educational institutions, 
almost six times as many students as in 


1914-15, 


naturally continue to train more and 


and Soviet technicums, wil 
more technical specialists and workers 
in the field of art and science. But in 
the USSR one does not need to attend 
college to be an 


Most honored of all 


citizens are those Stakhanovite workers 


member of 


Soy let 


honored 


society. 


of factory and field who acquired their 
higher skills working at the bench or 
Most of the 
intelligentsia today come directly from 
the 


driving a tractor. Soviet 


ranks of labor. Thousands and 


In a factory school. 


thousands of Soviet workers receive 


their college education while on the 
job, or through correspondence cour- 
ses. Stakhanovite workers who have 


made good in industry have gone o1 


1] ine —— : + 7 
to college and scientific institutes afte 


they have made their contributions 


productive work. Experience has 


shown that the best scholastic results 


are achieved by those students in the 
higher institutions who have put in 


betore 


several years of practical work 


attending college. 


. 
pore le ee oe 

The whole process of Socialist con 
struction is a gigantic school through 
which the entire country is passing 


simultaneously. No one thinks of ceas 


ing to study just because a certain age 


has been attained. Skilled factory 
workers, even those with the extra 
hour added to their day by defense 


] 


requirements, still have the time and 


he opportunity to continue cultural 
at the clubs which adjoin thei: 


after 


pursuits 


factories, working hours, with 


expert guidance and tree equipment. 


No doors are closed to Soviet citizens 
who want to acquire more knowledge. 
be open to 


] ] 
Soviet colleges will always 


a passion for learning 


those who have 
* 


In a peaceful world, in an environ- 
ment more friendly to the existence of 
a socialist state, the process of the plan- 
ned training of labor reserves could 
have been permitted to develop more 
slowly. Obviously the drawing off of 


(Continued on page 32) 





IN A SOVIET 
THEATER SCHOOL 


By TRIGGER ADDIS 


An American girl who studied in the famous Vakhtangov 


Theater School in Moscow describes her experiences 


Hes some time ! had been studying 
at the Pasadena Playhouse whose 
school was considered the best in Amer- 
ica. However, I did not find it com- 
ly satisfying. A fellow studen 


from New York, told me about the 


ple te 
new theater movement there and in- 
vited me to visit her and look into the 


: ‘oe , . : 
new theater activities while taking mn 


the metropolitan sights. 

I was glad to visit New York, for 
that and many other reasons, I hap- 
pened to arrive during the beginnings 
of a new, progressive theate1 school 
which seemed to hold promise for the 
future but which was, at that time, 
still in ‘90 early a stage to offer a 
really scientific and rounded education 
in dramatics. 

In the meantime, from all sides, | 
ontinued to hear about the Soviet the- 
ater schools. I had already heard a 
good deal about them in Pasadena and 
wherever else there were people inter- 
sted in the theater. I therefore de- 
cided that since I intended to study 
the theater it would be 700d sense to 
carry on my studies in the country 
that was not only said to have the fin- 
est theater in the world but also 
he finest theater schools. I set about 
studying Russian to acquire the in- 
dispensable 


[ spent about a year on my study of 


equipment of language 


Russian and feeling that I had learned 
enough to yeTIN on, | started out. 


[ arrived in the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1936, and was immediately 
struck by the cheerfulness of the people, 
coming, as I did, from the general 
gloom and nervousness of a depression 
country. 

All the Soviet theaters of any impor- 
tance had theater schools attached to 
them where they trained young actors 
in their special systems. When it came 
to making a selection my choice went 
to the Vakhtangov school. 

My reasons were simple. Outstand- 
ing in Moscow was the Moscow Art 
Theater and its school which was natu- 
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rally dominated by Stanislavsky and 
where his strict, realistic method was 
taught. On the opposite side stood Mey- 
erhold, with his highly stylized method 
ind a similarly stylized teaching sys- 
tem, Somewhat midway between stood 
the Vakhtangov theater, operating on 
the theory that each production calls 
for its own characteristic treatment. 
One play might call for a realistic pre 
sentation; another for stylized treat- 
ment; a third, for elements of both. 
The teaching method followed in the 
Vakhtangov school similarly embodies 
oth realism and stylization. This ap 
pealed to me and I applied for admis 
sion. My previous studies were taken 
into consideration and together with 
other qualifications won me admission 
into the school. 

Like most other people I intended to 
keep a diary of my Soviet training; and 
like most other people I failed to keep 
it up. Among the few entries however 
is one I wrote after my first day in 


( hool. 
Here it is: 


September 20, 1936 

Today was the first day of school. | 
have just come home, and I feel quite 
like a difterent person. 

At one o'clock, we were all to be at 
the theater. The coat room through 
ie stage door was crowded with peo- 
le, all of them excited: friends meet- 

for the first time since the summer 

ication ; new students greeting friends 
they had made during the examination 
lays; actors and teachers and students 
ind directors and stage hands—all 
kinds of theater workers together. As a 
matter of fact, I could not tell the stage 
hands from the directors, the students 
from the actors—there was nothing to 
distinguish between them. 

I felt very much alone, afraid to 
open my mouth. I was so worried about 
saying the wrong words and so self- 
conscious about my accent. I followed 
behind a laughing group through the 
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Toye! ip some stairs and into a little 
room which was like a miniature the 
ater. The stage was well equipped and 
bigger than the auditorium. I sat down 
quickly, trying to be as inconspicuous 
is possible. it would be wonderful if 
someone did speak to me—-and such a 
relief. And yet, there was the constant 
dread that if someone did, [ would not 
inderstand, or if I did understand, J 


} 
would answer wrong, and then they 


] 
would think me quite mad and a 
} 1 
rmuld Laue 
lhe eat vere t hlied now and 
Zakhava, the director, went out front 
tO open the meeting | ne room became 


ill. He greeted us, outlined the plar 
1¢ next vear’s work, and explained to 
first-vear students what was ex 
pected of a Vakhtangovite. But there 
was so very much I could not under 
stand that I remained discouraged. 

Two girls in front of me turned to 
ook about the room. Seeing a new face 

rey asked if I were to be in the first 
r the second year course. | understood 
ind answered—in the first. Realizing 
it once that I was not a Russian they 
offered to help me if I had any difficul- 
les, 
“Do you speak English ?’’—someone 
else was talking to me, and in English 
| thought I must be dreaming. But no, 
sure enough there was a beautiful black- 
eved girl leaning forward in her chair 
to speak to me, 

“My gosh, ves, do you?” 

Yes, she could, and she loved prac- 
tising it although she said she made lots 
of mistakes. So we ended by agreeing 
that I would help her with English and 
she would help me with Russian. 
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Kazakh, Kirgiz and Bashkir girl students of the Leningrad Ballet School in a 
scene from ‘Harlequinade.” 


— 


felt happy now, the lonesome feel 
ing gone. In a few minutes I had ac 
quired three gay and helpful friends. 
When I spoke no one tittered; no one 
treated me like a strange foreign spec! 
men. 


The days that followed were full of 
excitement as I became absorbed in the 
schoolwork and came to know my fel- 
low students. We were sixteen in all 
in the beginners’ class, our ages run- 
ning from sixteen to twenty-nine. One 
of the girls, a beautiful brunette, her 
skin a richer brown from the Southern 
sun she had enjoyed during her summer 


~ ] 1] 
vacation, was a mother. Like all moth 


ers, her pocketbook was stuffed with 
photographs of her two-year-old baby. 


Perfectly happy, perfectly normal, mar 
ried and a mother, she was adding to 
these fulfillments the satisfaction of a 
career. No wonder there was nothing 
strained or exaggerated in her attitudes 
and behavior, not a trace of 
ment,” although she had 

Among the 


~ tempera- 
a rich talent. 
students 
Her 


husband, a member of the ballet troupe 
I 


other married 


was the girl who knew English. 


of the Moscow Grand Opera, was our 
dancing instructor. This girl, too, was 
brown with summer sunning, having 
spent the summer in a cottage in the 
countryside near Moscow owned by her 
father, a doctor. 

Quite a 
dents were the daughters of actresses, 


number of my fellow-stu- 


or actors, and it surprised me to note 
that in several cases the actor parents 
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belonged te the Moscow \rt | eater 
Company. Probably a case of the grass 
on the other side of the tence looking 


sreener. However, the mother of one 
of the girls was a famous actress in the 
Vakhtangov 


The parents oft one ort the riris were 


a kolho 


ats : 
Cheater Company 


collective farmers, on quite a 


distance awav from Moscow. She had 
neard ot the \ akhtanvo heater 
] +] Bee 
School TtTrom members of Ne \ ikhntan- 
yoy company who nad gone out to her 
er, hel i; ¢ ] a a 
tTarm to help dire¢ ind Oat le ama 
eur group where she had fhirst show! 
ier talents. Actors go to factories and 

1] , , 
ollective Tarms fo advise and ssist in 

¢ ’ , 
product on, as a Torm of what they Ca 
“social WOTK 

| , 

All these first a vere Tull of the 
shrill +] I 1 | 
hrill of seeing things | had heard of 

, ‘ - ; 
pecome real Defore n eves. | nad heard 
, } 1] 
that the new soviet intelligentsia came 
trom every conceivabie yackKyround 
Here since the theater protessions re 


part of the intelligentsia, | saw it in 


practice, The students came from act- 
ors, doctors, factory workers and peas- 
ants’ households. 

| had also heard that in the new gen- 
eration the cultural differences between 
city and country-side had disappeared. 
Valya, the 
farm, was a living personification of 
that fact. Her her education, 


her manners were like the 


girl from the collective 


tastes 


Moscow 
girls! ‘The modernization that had 
come with collectivization had helped 


to sweep away differences; and Valya’s 


example indicated that the peasants 


were no back numbers, but moderns, 
in full step with city folk. 

My living problem was easily solved. 
| shared a room with an older woman 
who treated me kindly, pleased to help 
out a young Amertkanka. | earned my 
living by teaching English to Russians. 
So many Russians, for one reason or 
were learning English that I 
alwavs had 


inother 
more calls on me than I 
wanted to take on. Most of my pupils 
were professional people who were 
learning foreign languages in order to 
be able to read important foreign tech- 
their 
languages. My 


income was So vood, that even when | 


magazines in 
| 


original 


1 | 
nical books and 


field, in. the 


; , 
was lazy I earned more than I spent. 


| was never “broke” in the Soviet 
Union though my means of livelihood, 
giving private language lessons, is a 


half-starved profession everywhere else. 
My fellow a happy 


bunch of kids but at the same time they 


] 
students were 


; ; 
studied hard, they were earnest about 


their work. | met none of the flippancy 


vou sometimes find among students 


elsewhere and that is so often an ex- 
pression of half-heartedness rather than 
it was be- 


TLeSS 


cause they knew that what they were 
ifter, obs in the ow! chosen field, 
were walting for them. 

(Continued on page 28 


Three giants of Soviet Theater history—Vakhtangov, Stanislavsky and Meyerhold. 
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As Seen by a Churchman and Scientist 


Reviewing the 


and gripping panorama 


| N his latest book,* the Dean ot Can- 
terbury has given us the first gen- 
eral survey and evaluation of the Soviet 
Union since the Webbs’ “Soviet Com- 
This 


volume does not, like theirs, attempt a 


munism: a New Civilization. 


technical analysis of organiza- 
It is 


detailed 
tion and life in the Soviet Union. 
a sweeping and gripping panorama of 
Soviet society in terms of both its eco 


] 


foundation and its human 


nomi 
values. Also, and this is especially im- 
portant, it portrays accurately the rela- 
tion in the Soviet scene between these 
two factors in social development. 
The book was published a year ago 
in England under the title “The So 
Sixth of the World.” It met 
with violent attack, and the author en- 


Yet nearly fifty 


alist 


dured intense abuse. 
thousand copies have been sold, and 
the truth it 


recognized. 


contained is on the way 
That 


comes before American 


to be it only now 
readers shows 
how much we lag behind the movement 
of the forces which are changing the 
world. ‘The author says his purpose is 


to further a better understanding of, 
and warmer relations with, the Soviet 
Union. He started his writing in the 
hope that war might be avoided; now 
he hopes that his work may lessen and 
shorten the suffering and waste of the 
onflict, and particularly that the Amer- 
ican edition may help to bring the Uni- 
ted States as well as Great Britain into 
ooperation with the Soviet Union for 
a constructive peace and a new order. 

It may seem strange to many 
first of the six “‘books”’ 


compose the 


readers 
that the which 
a brief 
But the reason for this 


volume should be 


autobiography. 


sound. How often have I noticed 
Tur S Power by Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
Canterbur With drawings by Nowell Mary 

wle sor (See over ff , 
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C a 


im, log > Autinised by geographer, 
sy hemists and engqunns 


Dean of Canterbury's “sweeping 
of Soviet 


. a9 
soclety 


that what a person sees, understands, 


and reports in the Soviet Union de- 
pends upon his background and point 
These 


petency, as well as his accuracy and 


of view! determine his com- 


fairness. “—he Dean of Canterbury was 
uniquely equipped to see what is going 
on in the Soviet Union, to understand 
the forces beneath the moving surface 
scene, and to gauge their direction. He 
is a religious leader who was trained as 
a scientist, and served his apprentice- 
ship as an industrial engineer. Hence 
he assesses the situation in the Soviet 
Union from this two-fold point of view, 
and prefers the guidance and testimony 
of engineers and scientists to that of 
like Mr. 


scientists never 


“unscientific journalists 


Lyons,” because the 
speak with rapture about the red stars 
vlowing on the peaked caps of the Red 
soldiers, and they cannot “deliberately, 
from considerations of ‘policy’ deceive 
the public.”” For them truth is sacred, 
and their assertions are capable of con- 
crete verification. 

Working in a factory as an appren- 
tice, and living on three dollars a week, 
and then again in his early church work 
in an industrial city, the Dean saw 
what capitalist industrialism was doing 
to the lives of the workers, and particu- 
larly to the children upon whom the 
future depends. So he dedicates his 
book to the working classes and to the 
youth of all nations. ‘Two young so- 
cialists, working on the lathes next to 
his, opened his eyes to the meaning of 
the conditions he was seeing, so that 
he had to judge them by the basic prin- 
ciples of his religion, as well as by his 
natural sympathy with the under-dog. 
Thus he came to reject the capitalist 
and capitalist 
“flagrantly un-Christian, and palpably 


unscientific.” 


economy, society as 


He supports this judgment by a brief 
picture of the 19th century develop- 
ment of capitalism and its frustration in 
the 20th century, also with an analysis 
of the way capitalism denies the moral 
values of justice, freedom, creative liv- 
ing, and fellowship for which Chris- 
tianity stands. This is a position to 
which a considerable minority of church- 
men in the United States have come, on 


By DR. 


HARRY F. WARD 


the basis of the same evidence, and, 
despite the propaganda to which they 
are continually subjected, it should en- 
able them to understand and share the 
Dean’s acceptance of the basic sound- 
He finds 


it scientific in form and Christian in 


ness of the Soviet program. 
spirit. Seeing that an old order is 
perishing with terrible destruction, he 
also sees a new order taking form. 
Unless one does come to this judg- 
ment on capitalist society he cannot 
understand what is going on in the 
Soviet Union, where capitalism does 
not exist, where people think and act 
on different than those which 
govern our lives most of the time. Un- 


less with the Dean he wants 


terms 


“a social 
order that is truly moral, where the 
great masses of toiling humanity can 
be liberated to creative activity,” and 
like him wants this to come “‘if possible 
peacefully, and with a minimum of 
social upheaval and dislocation,” he 
will not really understand, although he 
may like, this book. What baffles those 
of us who have lived for a time in the 
Soviet Union, in the attempt to get the 
facts of this new world across to those 
who still live in the old, is that they 
insist on judging events in the Soviet 
Union by the standards and achieve- 
ments of the society in which they live. 
[ know of no one who has succeeded 
sc well in breaking through this bar- 
rier as the Dean of Canterbury. 

This accomplishment is due in part 
to the plan of the book which embodies 
the unique equipment of the author, 
and in part to the character of the 
writing which he modestly describes as 
thinking out loud. His method is first 
to outline the Soviet blueprint for a 
new society, then to describe the eco- 
nomic program and 
Next dramatic 
picture of the moral impulse and the 
human consequences of the new order: 
and then a warning against a too opti- 
mistic estimate of the rate of change. 


assess its accom- 


plishments. comes a 


In conclusion there are two epilogues, 
one written after the war began, and 
the other in September of this vear. 
They contain a documented summary 
of the relation of the Soviet Union to 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The twentieth anniversary of Soviet Armenia celebrates 
the abundant new life of the former starving Armenians. 


‘6S OYTARVING 


‘a legend, 


now a 


Armenians,” 


Was some years 


A 


twenty 
iwo sensationalized from coast to coast 
United States. 
dren were told to “eat every bean and 
and 


in the American chil- 


pea in your plate,” to save their 
pennies for the unfortunate Armenian 
children. 

Where are the Armenians now? Are 


they still alive? Have they a country 


of their own? Are they still being 
persecuted and driven into deserts? 
Did they starve out completely, so 


nothing more remains to be said ? 
The answers to these questions are 
that the Armenians are today neither 
vanished, nor starving, neither without 
a country, nor oppressed. In the midst 


of the present-day world upheaval they 


are free, flourishing, prosperous and 
happy in their own country as they 


have never been in their history of 
But only disaster 
Beside there 


is the unmentionable word Soviet, by 


thousands of years. 
seems to make headlines. 


which social system Armenia is gov- 
erned. Everything is done to belittle 
the word which in 
stands for everything good. 

Armenia is now governed by a Soviet 
system. Perhaps that is the reason why 
we no longer hear of the Armenians. 
About a year ago the New York 
Evening Post in an editorial headline 
likened the desperate condition of the 
people in Cleveland, Ohio, to that of 
the “starving Armenians.” But when 
the same paper was asked to publish an 
article on the present-day industrial 
and cultural progress of Armenia, that 
opportunity was denied, 
for lack of space. 

But the Armenians would like to 
have the American people know of their 
happy and cultured life, as once Amer- 


its Own country 


presumably 


1941 
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ica knew of their suffering and gave 


them succor. ‘There are some very 
uncommon events taking place in Ar- 
menia today. But to bring this pic- 
ture in full view, it would be instruc- 
tive to take a glance at its seemingly 
hopeless history of not so long ago. 
For “the 
question” was juggled in the halls of 
the 


American people fully came to know 


many decades Armenian 


Europe’s rulers. By time the 
of the Armenians, during the World 
War, to be exact, they were so stamped 
that the 
word starving had become a pretix. 
“The Island of Christianity” in a 
hostile Mohammedan Sea made many 
an empire lick its voracious chops. The 
Tsar’s empire had grown fat liberating 


as the “starving Armenians” 


the Armenians, though at the same time 
his officials were busy shutting schools 
and churches, suppressing writing, and 
prohibiting religious services in the na- 
The British empire had 
grabbed as many chickens as 


tive language. 
it could 
Turkish 
had fol- 

Every 
the Ar- 
menians spurred the Sultans on to fresh 


from the battered coop of the 
empire. French imperialism 
lowed, picking the leftovers. 
move of the “liberators” of 
massacres. 

Thus, sympathized with thoroughly 
by the jugglers of liberty, the Armeni- 
ans were well on their way to exterm- 
ination during the World War. After 
the war, England set up a puppet gov- 
ernment, known as the Dashnaks (ill- 
famed in America for assassinating the 
Armenian archbishop while performing 
mass, in New York City, 1935). This 
in accordance with the 
divide and rule policy of England, in- 
volved the already exhausted people in 
wars with its neighbors, 

In 1920 the Armenian people at last 


government 


By GREGORY STEPANIAN 


succeeded in overthrowing both pup- 


pets and_ established 


American 


and puppeteers 


The 


have since heard v ery little 


Soviet rule. people 
about the 
existence of the Armenians or Armenia. 
(Jur journals and periodicals seem to 
have made it their business to ignore 
a people who are no longer unhappy. 
But the daffy phrase, “Starving Arme- 
nians,”’ remains deeply rooted in Amer- 
ican minds. 

Some uncommonly beautiful things 
are happening in Armenia that would 
make good news, and the knowledge 
whereof would surely warm American 
hearts. A people forced to emigrate 
for centuries 1s in a homeward 
The Ar- 
menia has up to now repatriated not 
less than 40,000 Armenians from the 
United States, Greece, Bulgaria, France 
But this is not 
immigration in a loose sense, haphazard 


now 
government of 


movement. 
and other countries. 


blind. 
has been given a home to live in, with 


and Every family on arrival 
its members as full citizens; a job is 
ready for each working member, and 
play facilities and education and full 
opportunities to train themselves for a 
happy and useful life, is provided for 
the children. 

There is a reason for this return 
migration. Basic improvements in the 
living conditions of the people have re- 
sulted in a natural increase of the popu- 
lation by 60 per cent, three times more 
than the increase of population in any 
European country. 

The development of socialist con- 
struction in Armenia has led to an un- 
paralleled growth of culture. While 
the number of literates before the es- 
tablishment of Soviet order was reck- 
oned at 10 per cent of the population, 
Armenia today is a country of complete 
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Vertical panel, extreme 

left: Interior and exterior 

scenes of workers’ homes 
in pre-Soviet Yerevan. 


Left: A lime-kiln of the 

Kirovakan Chemical works, 

reducing the famous Dav- 
alu limestone. 


Below: A sanatorium at 
the Arzni health resort. 


Bottom right: In the Yere- 
van Palace of Pioneers. 


Right: Soviet Armenian 
types. Inset is map of the 
country. Above is a pub- 
lic square in Yerevan, 
with the memorial to 
Shaumyan, Armenian Bol- 
shevik leader, at the right 
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literacy. In 1920. 18,000. children 


tudied in 116 schools. ‘Today 2.500 


schools are attended by 350,000 pupils, 


\ country tormerly without'a single 
iniversity, has today 13 higher educa- 
tion establishments and universities, 
ind 6/ technical schools with an enroll- 
ment ot YO,00U. The total student 
od ma £2 per cent of the popu- 
yf about 1,200,000. Socialism 
ransformed the oppressed and 


lowntrodden men and women oft yes- 
day into self assured citizens, build- 
iappy life, proud of their pow- 
Previously when Armenians wished 
peak of Armenian accomplishments, 
they had to point to other countries, 
heir poets, musicians, scien 


iad to emigrate to find opportunl- 


ties. ‘loday, this talent flourishes in 


Vian, dist ny ished Visitors trom the 
es, England, France have 
he whole of Armenia is a 
Ountry and happy youtn. 
‘| Nese ire the World War orphans, 
ndreds of thousands of whom \mer- 
1elped to Teed. 
urther indication of the remarkable 
progress made during the last twenty 
rs are the numerous health estab- 
lishments, clinics and medical institutes. 
Before the revolution there were alto- 
vether no more than seven hospitals in 
\rmeni i. statted by only thirty doctors. 
| oday tl 


} 


ere is not a district without 
full health services. Thousands of farm 


and factory workers spend their vaca- 


tions in the many rest homes by the 
shores of the blue waters of Sevan, 
6,000 feet above sea level, the world’s 
“largest of mountain lakes and the 

The Isti Su 


ind the balneologica! stations of Arzn1, 


highest of large lakes.” 


not to mention numerous others, are as 
important and are becoming famous as 
spas. 

rt and literature are flourishing in 
Nothing like it has ever 


y 


\rmenia. 
been known before. No longer are the 
songs of the Shirak peasants mourntul 
No longer does the Armenian woman, 
slave twice over, weep over her baby’s 
cradle. Poets no longer sing of the 
hopeless miseries of Armenian life. Pro- 
fessor Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana, grandson of the American poet, 
i former faculty member of Columbia 
University and an acknowledged au- 
thority on the theatre, has shown in his 
illustrated lectures that the most ad 
vanced of all the world’s modern the- 
atres is to be found in Yerevan, capital 
of Armenia. Electrically controlled, 
it can be divided into three different 
sections, a lecture hall, a cinema, a dra 
matic theatre. Its stage can be raised 
75 teet and lowered 150 feet. In the 
summer the theatre can be made to 
“y 


serve tor outdoor performances with 


1 vast, adjoining and beautitully kept 
park as auditorium; or it can be turned 
into a circus ring. 

\ people of whom the majority had 
never had a newspaper or magazine in 


their hands twenty years ago, are now 





consuming 50 million copies or periodi- 
cals, and reading five million books ot 
600 different titles, annually. 

It is a well-known historical fact 
that art and culture in any country can 
only flourish as a result of its economic, 
ndustrial and social progress. Formerly 
purely an agricultural country and a 
most backward one, where not even a 
pocket knife was made, industry now 
forms 72 per cent of the means of pro- 
duction. Its industry, which was lim- 
ted to 15 


output amounting to only two million 


workshops, had an annual 


rubles. Today there are 190 indus- 


trial enterprises equipped with the 
latest technique, some of local and 
others of Union-wide importance. From 
a typical backward agrarian country it 
1as been transformed into an advanced 
ndustrial and agrarian republic. Owing 
to Armenia’s rich natural resources 
and its cheap power, its ferrous metal- 
lurgical industry and chemical and 


re forging 


building material industries « 
ahead. Scores of electric plants cover 
the country with a network of power 
stations, supplying construction indus- 
tries, soap works, tanneries, distilleries, 
tobacco factories, canneries, cotton 
mills, to mention only a few. 

In the old days, Davalu was only an 
undistinguished spot on the map. Its 
rich deposits of chemically pure lime- 
stone, the quantity of which is beyond 
the calculations of geologists, were 
then completely unexploited. Now these 
lime deposits go to the busy new Dav- 
alu cement works, and to Yerevan and 
Kirovakan, where calcium carbide, syn- 
thetic acetic acid and mineral fertilizers 
are extracted. 

The Yerevan Synthetic Rubber 
Combine, the largest of its kind in the 
world, uses this limestone as a source 
of acetylene from which rubber is 
synthesized. This immense establish- 
ment, consisting of 80 departments, 
covers a total area of 375 acres. But 
the processes are so completely mech- 
anized that the entire staff of this enor- 
mous plant is only 1,500 persons, 600 
of them technicians. 

(Continued on page 33) 


Right, above: Three distinguished Armenians, 
Anastas |. Mikoyan, Commissar of Foreign 
Trade, Stepan Shaumyan, Armenian Bolshe- 
vik leader in the Civil War, and Aram 
Khachaturyan, composer. 


Lower right hand: Hotbed combine, in- 
vented by V. Mkrtchyan, which completely 
mechanizes hotbed agriculture. 


MEMORIES OF ILF 


Most famous of modern literary collaborators were Ilf and 
Petrov. Petrov writes reminiscences of Ilf who died in 1937 


() NCE during our travels in Amer- 
ica, Ilf and I quarrelled. It 
happened in the little town of Gallup, 
New Mexico. We had the 
Rockies that day and were tired, and 
still had an 
Pravda. 


cr¢ yssed 


turn out for 
hotel 
whistles and 


article to 
In our dreary room, 
our ears assaulted by the 
bells of the switch engine shunting cars 
on nearby tracks, we sat glumly, one of 
us occasionally breaking the silence 
with, “Nu?” 

The typewriter stood ready, a sheet 
of paper inserted, but we were un- 
able to get under way. 

It was like that during our whole 
ten years of literary work—hardest of 
all was to get the first sentence down. 
We nagged each other, sat silent, in- 
capable of producing a single word; 
then suddenly burst into a violent and 
irrelevant discussion about the League 
of Nations or the poor work of the 
Writers’ 
At those 


ourselves as 


Union; then silence again. 


times we inwardly reviled 


disgusting loafers, un- 


speakably dull and stupid, and could 


hardly look at each other. 
When, finally, the first sentence ap- 
peared, it would be banal. One of 


us would produce it uncertainly. The 


other would 


suggest some trifling 
change. But once that first sentence 


was down, things moved. 

But here, in Gallup, New Mexico, 
the first sentence refused to come al- 
together. And we quarrelled. 


Gradually 


the quarrel grew nasty. 
We were both over-tired and our 


nerves were on edge, and the mortal 
illness of Ilf also contributed, although 
nor | aware 
Then suddenly, we both 


of this neither he were 
at the time. 
began to laugh. It was unbelievable— 
but we laughed, and for the same rea- 
The quarrel was senseless since 
not 


son, 


we could separate if we wished. 


We could not destroy a partnership 
which had endured for ten years and 
produced half a dozen books, just be- 
cause its component parts had quarrelled 
like two housewives cooking over the 
same stove. There followed the frank- 
est discussion of all the long years of 
a rich friendship which neither time 
nor other relations ever marred. 
Long before, towards the end, in 


fact, of our work on “Twelve Chairs’”* 
we had begun to notice that we some- 
times uttered the same word or even 
phrase simultaneously. Usually we rm 
jected it. 

“If 


of us simultaneously”, Ilf 


the same word occurs to both 


had 


“it might also occur to a third and a 


sald, 


fourth person. Don’t be lazy, Gene, 
come on, let’s find another.”’ 

Once, at the request of a publishing 
house, we gotupa humorous, two-man 
autobiography, in which much truth 
was set 

“It is 


harness. 


For example: 
difhcult to 
For the 


it must have been easier. 


down. 
write in double 
Brothers Goncourt 
‘They were 
brothers, and we are not even relatives. 
Nor the same age. Even our nationali- 
ties are different; while one of us is 
a Russian (with that mysterious Slavic 
soul), the other is a Jew (with that 
mysterious Jewish soul). 


“Most difficult of all was to find 
that harmonious moment when _ both 
authors are in the mood to work. 


Everything else is in order. The table 
is covered with newspapers, so as not 
to soil the cloth; the inkwell is full 
to the brim; through the wall comes 
the wail of Ochi Chorniya 


. 3 
sill ; 


the records of many meetings have been 


pigeon peeps in at the window 


gathered up and thrown away. In a 
word, all there is to do is to sit down 
and go to work. 

“But then, while one of the authors 
with the 
humanity a new artistic creation, the 
other (oh that mysterious Slavic soul!) 


burns desire to bestow on 


sprawls on the divan, his legs in air, 
reading a history of famous naval en- 
gagements. Furthermore, it seems he 
feels indisposed. 

“This situation may quickly turn in- 
to its opposite. The Slavic soul sudden- 
ly springs from his sick-bed declaring 
that never in his life has he felt such 
a creative urge. He is ready to work 
straight through the night. Let the 
telephone ring—he won’t answer it; let 
guests knock at the door—they’ll be 
driven away. He will write and write. 

“But now the other (oh that pro- 
found Jewish soul!) is unable to work. 


Now he 


feels indisposed; speaks of 


*“Twelve 


Chairs” appeared in English under 
the title, Sit On” 


“Diamonds to 


By EUGENE PETROV 


taking a trip to the Far East to broad- 
en his horizon. To dissuade him from 
this hasty step takes several days. 
“At last the Jewish soul is cured of 
its weltschmertz. But the one 
has gone to the theatre. Arrived home, 
ready to work, he finds that the con- 
valescent had arranged a little party. 
At last the guests go home, and every- 
thing is in readiness for work. But 
the well one has had a tooth pulled, 
and now the pain returns. You would 
think he had lost a leg instead of- a 
little tooth. This does not, however, 
prevent his finishing the history of 
naval 


well 


engagements. 
“Tt is entirely incomprehensible how 
we ever manage to write together.” 
Joking aside, 
was not twice as easy as writing alone, 
as might appear from a simple arith- 
metical calculation, but ten times hard- 


composing together 


er. It was the unremitting struggle of 
two forces, a struggle both exhausting 
and fruitful. In the process each gave 
to the other the sum of his whole life 
experience and his literary gifts, but 
gave them up only after a struggle. At 
our writing table we forgot pity. We 
subjected each other to the most vio- 
lent criticism, the more insulting that 
it was usually phrased humorously. 
As time went on, catching ourselves 
more and more frequently uttering the 
same word simultaneously, we realized 
it was really the right word, the in- 
evitable word, drawn not from the sur- 
face, but from deep down, and that 
it could hardly have occurred to a third 
or a fourth person. And so we forged 
a single literary style, a single literary 
standard. Spiritual unity had been built 
And it this we 
talked on that evening in Gallup. 
Could 


us write even one sentence 


between us. was of 
Then we asked each other: 
either of 
independently? A year later we wrote 
last, full-length book, “Little 
Golden America.”’ That was our first 


our 


experiment in writing separately. Of 
the chapters, IIf 
wrote twenty, 


forty-seven, short 


twenty, I wrote and 
seven we wrote together, by our old 
method. That convinced us that our 
fears were baseless. 

That evening in Gallup we were 


frank and tender and full of anxiety. 
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we 











llya Ilf (top) and Eugene Petrov. 


1 do not remember which one of us 
said: “It would be a good thing if 
we could both die tovether. Sa\ in an 
urplane accident. ‘Then neither of us 
would have to be present at his owr 
funeral.” | am sure that at that mo- 
ment we both thought: would the 
moment ever come when one of us 
would be left to face the typewriter 
ilone 

Three weeks later, on a warm, 
bright January day, we visited the 
catacombs in New Orleans, several 
floors underground. That evening back 
in the hotel, Ilf, scowling, said to me: 

“Gene, I’ve been wanting to tell 
you for some time. It’s very bad with 
me. For ten days now my chest has 
been hurting. It hurts all the time, day 
and night. I can’t get away from the 
pain. And today when we were in 


N 
hN 





the catacombs, I coughed, and there 
was blood. It’s been that way all day.” 
A year and three months later, on 


\pril 13, 1937, Ilf died. 
e 


And so | sit in a still and empty 
room, alone in front of the typewriter 
on which Ilf, during the last year of 
his life wrote so many remarkable 
pieces. And for the first time, instead 
of the accustomed “we,” I must write 
the cold and unfamiliar “I,” and _re- 
call our youth which I have been 
asked to write about. 

Both of us were born and brougnt 
up in Odessa, but we first met in 
Moscow which, in 1923, was a dirty, 
disorderly, neglected looking town. At 
the end of September came the autumn 
rains, and the cobblestoned streets were 
deep in mud until the first frost. The 
private traders held forth; the dray 
men rattled past, scattering straw be- 
hind them. At a policeman’s whistle the 
unlicensed peddlers, jostling the passers- 
by with their baskets and trays, slowly 
and sullenly took themselves off down 
the side streets. The bezprizornie 
(homeless children) huddled around 
the asphalt cauldrons. At the curbs, 
perched on their high wheels, stood the 
izvozchiki, those weird equipages, now 
vanished, whose narrow seats forced 
intimacy on their two passenyvers, The 
Moscow izvozchitki were like pterodac 
tvls, with creaking leather wings 
ante-diluvian creatures, usually with 
drunks in the drivers’ seats. 

\loscow was tattening up again af 
ter the lean years. The old, decayed 
way of life had given way to the new. 
Swarms of young people were throng- 
ing in from the provinces to conquet1 
the big city. During the day they 
milled around the labor exchanges. 
Nights they spent at the railroad sta- 
tions or on the boulevards. The more 
fortunate were put up by relatives o1 
acquaintances. The gloomy halls of the 
large Moscow apartment houses were 
overflowing with country cousins sleep- 
ing on their trunks. 

Ilf, too, was washed in with the tide. 
He went to work on Gudok (“The 
Whistle,” the railwaymen’s news- 
paper), and was given a room in the 
apartment house of the printing work- 
ers. One needed imagination, and ex- 
perience in sleeping in friends’ hall- 
ways, to name those few square feet 
of living space, bounded by half a win- 
dow and three plywood partitions, a 
room. It contained a chair and a mat- 
tress balanced on four bricks. Later, 


when Ilf was married, a primus stove 
was added. Four years later we de- 
scribed this establishement in ‘“Twelve 
Chairs.” 

I do not recall just how or where 
I first became acquainted with Ilf. But 
[ can see, distinctly, the room where 
the famous “Fourth Page” of Gudok 
was put together. Here the rabkor 
(worker correspondents) contributions 
were edited at a furious pace. lwo 
desks, joined together, served for four 
journalists. Ilf was a sardonic young 
man of twenty-six, with an asymmetric, 
stern face, dominated by high, flushed 
cheek bones. He wrote rapidly. His 
headlines were always lively and un- 
expected—‘‘The Donkey Wags His 
Ears’ —or something of the kind. 

The office of the ‘Fourth Page” 
crackled with wit. Anyone coming in 
had either to join in the joking, or 
become the butt of it. On the wall 
hung a huge sheet of cardboard, on 
which the newspapers’ boners were 
pasted; banal headings, _ illiterate 
phrases, clumsy or pointless drawings. 
This fearsome sheet was called simply 
“The Garbage Can.” 

. 

How did Ilf and | start writing to- 
vether? To call it an accident would 
be too simple. IIlf is not here, and | 
shall never know what his thoughts 
were when we began to work together. 
My feeling for him was one of the 
protoundest respect, sometimes almost 
of adoration. I was younger by five 
vears, and ready to acknowledge him 
as master. His literary taste at that 
time seemed to me irreproachable, and 
the boldness of his ideas threw me into 
raptures. Both of us had another mas- 
ter—my brother, Valentine Katayev. 
\t that time he too was working at 
Gudok, signing his pieces “Starik So- 
bakin” (Old Dog). He often dropped 
into the office of the ‘Fourth Page.” 

On one of his visits he remarked: 
“T think IT’ll become the Soviet Du 
mas Pere.” 

“And why, Valya, should you sud- 
denly decide to become Dumas Pere ?”’ 
asked IIf. 

“Because, Ilyusha, its high time to 
open a workshop of the Soviet novel,” 
replied Old Dog. “I will be Dumas 
Pere, and you will be my slaves. I’ll 
provide the themes, you'll write the 
novels, then I will edit them. The 
hand of the master will pass over your 
manuscripts here and there, and the 
job will be done. That’s the way Du- 
mas Pére worked. Well? Any volun- 
teers ?” 
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We joked, but after a while a seri- 


ous note crept in. 

‘“Here’s a wonderful subject’’, said 
Katayev— ‘chairs Just imagine, 
in one of them the treasure is hidden. 
I can give you 


“ae 
A picaresque novel. 


plenty of other subjects ... How about 


it? Agreed? Let Ilya write one novel 


and Gene anothe Then he rushed 
ott. 

“Well, shall we try our hand at 
novels?” I asked. 


“Why not?” Ilf replied. 
“Let's 
gested, “you write one, and | another. 


begin right away’, I sug- 


First we'll make a plan 
[lf considered: ““Why not write to 
gether?” 


“How do you 


“Simply write a novel together. | 


mean?” 


like that idea about the chairs. Smart 
fellow, Sobakin.”’ 
“But how write together? By chap- 


ters, or how?” 

‘“No—let’s actually try to write to- 
gether, at the same time, every sen- 
tence. One will write it down, the 
other will sit beside him—and we'll 


compose together’. 

That night we stayed in the office. 
The last, had 
someone to watch. Under a dim elec- 


night watchman, at 


+ } 1} } 4 

ric light bulb, hung from the ceiling, 
“ .} . un 

and facing the menacing “Garbage 

work. 


began Oul 


Can’’, we 


First, how many chairs should there 


be? Obviously, a full set twelve. 
We were charmed with the title 
‘Twelve Chairs”. We agreed that the 
twelve chairs should be the pretext 
on which we would write about the 


life of 


our times. The next day we 
showed our outline to Katayev. Du- 
mas Pére approved, informed us that 


he was going south for a month’s va- 


cation and ordered us to have the first 
part of the book finished on his return 
ee “— : 

in the Fall. hand of the 


“Then the 


master will be applied , he promised. 
So began our evenings of work in 
the empty building. The first sentence 


of the book was Ilf’s. We had worked 
out the contents of the first chapter; 
we had named our hero; we had al- 
ready endowed him with the character 
-chairman of the county 
land administration. 


of my uncle- 
We had a name 


for the mother-in-law, too, and for 
the undertakers’ establishment. But the 
first sentence was lacking. Suddenly 


[if said: 

“Let’s begin it in the old-fashioned 
‘In the County Seat of N...’. 
After all, it’s not so important how 


And 


way 
we begin, as long as we begin”. 


JANUARY 1941 


that was actually the way we began. 

On the first day we experienced a 
sensation that was never again to leave 
We 


had both worked conscientiously for 


us. The labor pains of writing. 


newspapers and humorous magazines. 
We had both known from childhood 
work. had 
never imagined how difficult it would 


what it was to But we 
It seemed to us 
that we wrote with our blood. We 
left at three o'clock in the 
morning, exhausted and almost sufto- 


be to write a novel. 
two ofr 


cated with cigarette smoke. 

went on despair sometimes 
“Will the 
the manuscript 
finished and we can carry it by sleigh 
to the publisher? There will certainly 
then. What a wonderful 


As we 
moment ever 


will be 


seized us. 


come when 


be snow by 


feeling—our work will be finished, 
we will have nothing more to do!” 

At the end of the month a manu- 
script lay before us. Neither of us 


had ever before produced a thick pile 


of sheets like that. We delightedly 
thumbed through them, numbered 
them, and counted the number of 


printers’ ems to a line, multiplied that 
number by the number of lines on the 
pages, and that by the number of pages. 
Yes. We had made no mistake. The 
first And 
each form conatined 40,000 wonderful 


section was seven forms. 
little symbols, including commas and 
semicolons. 

bore our manu- 
We had 
the slightest idea whether we had done 
bad one. If 


us that what we 


We triumphantly 
script to Dumas Pere. not 


Dumas 
had 


of crap, 


1 good job or a 
had told 


brought him was just a lot 


Pere 


we would have been disappointed but 
not surprised. Reading straight through 


the whole seven forms while we were 
there, he said solemnly: 
“In my opinion you are both very 


clever writers’. 
“And how about 
master?” asked Ilf. 
“You’re doing all right without it, 
Ilyusha. The book will be a success”. 
Ostap 


the hand of the 


We went on with the book. 
Bender, conceived as a minor figure 
with a purely incidental role, soon got 
out of hand. By the end of the book 
we were talking to him as to a living 
person, remonstrating with him for the 
which he barged into 
We 


relled over whether we should kill him 


insolence with 
practically every chapter. quar- 
or not. Finally we prepared two sheets 
of paper. On one of them we drew a 
skull and crossbones. And his fate was 
actually decided by lottery. 


And so, in January, 1928, arrived 
the moment of which we had dreamed 
Before us lay so thick a manuscript 
that it took us two solid hours to com- 
pute the number of printers’ ems. But 
what pleasant work it was! 

Everything happened just as we had 
imagined. It was snowing. Sedately 
seated in a sleigh, we bore our manu- 
script home. But where was that sense 
of freedom and ease? Would our novel 
be published ? Would it be liked? And 
if it were both published and liked then, 
obviously, we should have to write 


’ 


another. 

We had thought this would be the 
end of our labor, but it was only the 
beginning. 


We worked together ten years. In 
literature that is a whole lifetime. | 
should like to write a novel about 
those ten years, about IIf, his lite and 
his death, about how we worked to- 
gether, travelled together, about the 
people we met, about how our country 
changed in those ten years, and how 
we changed with it. Perhaps some- 
time that book will be written. 
things down”, Ili 
“Things pass—one 


“You must jot 
used to say to me. 


forgets everything. I understand it’s 
a bore to stop and make notes. It’s 


easier just to look around, soak in im 


pressions But you must force 


vourself 6: 

But often his own notebook would 
sleep in his pocket for months. When 
jot something 
down he would be wearing a different 


he finally wanted to 


sult, 
He 


would put it into his side pocket with 


A new notebook would appear. 


an air that said, “now he would make 
the notes every day”; but it would go 
the way of the old one. 

Once Ilf got hold of a huge ledger 
thick, paper, 
with a red and blue lines 
This book delighted him. Gazing en 


with shiny criss-crossed 


forest of 


tranced at the bookkeepers’ rules, he 
declared: 


(Continued on page 33) 


Illustration from the Russian edition of 


Twelve Chairs. 






















SCIENCE 


Three of the Soviet women scientists 


who distinguished themselves this year— 


are Dr. K. V. 
Rayeva, who devised an insulin treatment 
for rheumatism along with salicylic treat- 


two with the same name 


ments, which gave accelerated improve- 
ment in the 200 tested; Dr. I. 
Rayeva, heading a group of physiologists 
of the Mt. Elbrus expedition of the 
Academy of Sciences, working at three 
levels, 7,000, 14,000, and 16,000 feet, who 
established the value of a hydro-carbon 
diet ih 


cases 


altitudes and_ successful 
offset 


activities; Professor V. 


high 
cardiac 
N. Shreder, who 
isolated a substance called hemopoetin 
which stimulates the formation of blood. 
The 


ol 


treatment to abnormal 


presence of hemopoetin had been 
served by French physiologists in 1906, 
but had not been successfully isolated un- 
til Professor Shreder’s work, 

Important further developments in ap- 
plication of local anaesthesia have been 
announced by Professor A. Vishnevsky. 
This procedure is based on the findings 
of the Russian surgeon, N. I. Pirogov, 
who analyzed the fasciae, layers of con- 
bind together the 
internal structures of the body and which 


necting tissue, which 
contain passages and canals in the par- 
titions and sheathes of the tissue through 
Prof. Vishnev 


the slow 


which infections travel. 


these for and 


sky uses com- 
local anaesthetics. 
Che method can also be used to block 
ide parts of the body from the spread 


of intection. 


plete spreading of 


Professor Vishnevsky also 
devised a balsamic ointment bandage and 
These 


methods were applied on a large scale 


7 
tampon for purulent wounds. 


1 ] 
in the war in Finland. 


Discoveries recently announced in this 
country that extracts trom the livers of 
human victims of 


in animals was paralleled by similar dis 


cancer Cause cancer 


coveries made in the Department of 


Pathophysiology ot Metabolism in Len- 


ingrad. Promising work is being done 


also in the identification of chemicals 
causing cancer, which are being elimina- 
ted in industry. 
lished that in 


mens in the 


It has also been estab- 


cancer cases the albu- 


body change in chemical 
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structure, showing a reduced resistance 
to Tterments. 

Rapid improvement in physique in the 
Union shown in the draft 
levies, in the Moscow district, only four 
out of every 10,000 being rejected for 


physical defects. 


Soviet new 


Artificial rain making has been ad- 
vanced a considerable step by an inven- 
Prof. V. V. Tugarinov of the 
Timiryazev Agricultural Academy which 
condenses water vapor in the atmosphere. 
A small model produced 5% 


tion of 


4 litres of 
a day and later 90 litres. Many 
desert regions have a higher humidity 
than that of Moscow, and in the sharp 
changes in temperature between day and 
night the extraction of the vapor from 
facilitated. 
models are being prepared. 
Dr. N. L. Gurvich in Moscow killed 
a dog by an electric shock. Its heart 
beat stopped and by ordinary standards 
dead. Then another electric 
charge, passed through the body of the 
dog, restored heart action, and the dog 
became alive, proving that the stoppage 


water 


the atmosphere is Larger 


it was 


of function of a single organ need not 


mean death of the organism. Soviet sci- 
entist Kulyabik has 
to hearts extracted from human corpses. 
Soviet 


restored function 


scientists are proceeding on the 
theory that the central nervous system is 
the key to life and death; that the brain 
has an 


especially developed 


called the 


situated between the blood and 


protective 
medium hemato-encephalic 
barrier 
the brain, protecting it against entry of 


foreign sul and regulating the 


ystances 


nutrition of the central nervous system 


Where the 


normally re- 


in the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
barrier does not function 
quired substances are kept out and harm 
ful substances are too slowly eliminated. 
this X-ray 
ultra-violet infra red ray, 
changes in functioning have been stimu- 


By acting on barrier with 


and and 
lated and it is considered possible that 
the prolongation and restoration of life 
after organ failure may be achieved. 

the Soviet as 
1939 with photometer 
color meters attached to photographic 


Observations made by 


tronomers in 


apparatus, indicate that the red color of 
Mars is due primarily to the presence of 


extensive deserts. 





AGRICULTURE 


Final harvest figures show the potato 
crop at 6,900,000 tons, 3,300,000 tons 
above 1939 and 1,900,000 tons above 
1937, the record year. The vegetable 
crop was also a bumper, amounting to 
3,200,000 tons, 700,000 above 1939. 

The Lepse Machinery Plant in Yere- 
van, Soviet Armenia, is swamped with 
orders by collective farms for miniature 
water-power stations, exhibited at the 
Moscow agricultural fair. The stations 
are movable, and can be set up in shal- 
low streams; 8,000 are already in opera- 
tion. 


New agricultural machinery includes 
potato planters adapted for the mechan- 
ized vernalized 
drop and 
seed potatoes, all in one operation; and 
a cotton picker machine which makes 
two pickings from each plant in one 
passage down a row. 


sowing of 
drill the 


seed, which 


rows, cover the 


Raising the quality of stock by arti- 
ficial insemination of many females with 
the sperm of a selected male has become 
standard practice in Soviet cattle breed- 
ing. Now a process has been perfected 
for raising quantity as well. A serum 
from the blood of a mare in foal, in- 
jected into female sheep, stimulates the 
ovaries and results in larger litters. 
Tests on 10,000 caracul sheep gave an 
increase of 50 lambs above normal, per 
each 100 ewes. 

Using the knowledge that bacteria in 
the soil, settling around plant roots, serve 
to promote the absorption of nitrogen, 
important plant food, from the air, So- 
“infected” seeds, 
with laboratory cultures of these bac- 


viet scientists have 
teria, higher yields and greater immu- 
nity to disease resulting. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the Moscow Agricultural Fair was that 
of the Tofalars, a nomadic tribe of Si- 
berian hunters who now have the status 


of the world’s newest farmers. ‘They 
began agriculture only in 1937. ‘They 


have not given up their other occupa- 
tions, of hunters and reindeer breeders; 
but their hunting is now carried on in 
and scientific 
breeding and feeding are used with their 
reindeer herds. 

The world’s most northerly farm 
had bumper crops this year. It is at Nor- 
ilsk, Siberia, at 70° North latitude, the 
same as Pt. 


collectives, methods of 


Barrow, the northernmost 
cape of Alaska. Much of the planting is 
done under frames, but a considerable 
acreage of open soil is also farmed. The 
farm has considerable livestock, 250 pigs 
and 125 cows which gave 2700 litres of 
milk this year and produced 54 calves. 
Breeding is being carried on to produce 
strains adapted to Arctic conditions. 
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IN THE NEW 
SOVIET REGIONS 


Lithuania: Vilnius (Vilno) is being 
spruced up for its new status of capital 
of Soviet Lithuania, beginning May Ist, 
1941. Streets are being repaved, new 
squares laid out, new stone embankments 
laid along Vileka and Vilui rivers, across 
vhich 5 new bridges are being bu 
N\ i nent Nnouses, s ols and ho 

s are being rushed for the May firs 
eremonies. ... In Kaunas the former 
mansion of the banker Vailokitis 


has 


} \ rtict 


been opened as a and Artists 


1 
Club. Preparations are under way for 
: ' 
1 Lithuanian art festival in Moscow this 
spring, Tor which a contest tor new op 


eras by Lithuanian composers is under 


Vay A tund of 72.000.000 lits has 
een set asid for lor 9 term loans to 
farmers who have received land but lack 


money tor seed, equipment, etc. 290,000,000 
' 


rubies are ¢ y nvested I large 
dustry \ hundred new s sls, Of 
] 74 (1 } ) 
eciin L SCNOOIS /i «K | i Ss 250 
> 
playygro nds r ened Per 
t t | tter 
( ] ny] l I} ‘\ is O Cte 
1 
has doubled and of sausage quadrupled 
. , 4 ] 
oe Soviet Lithuania’s health budget for 


194] 


FE OLS 


is 100 million rubles; the 


governments heaitn budget in 1939 


a - ; 
was 7 million. ... An incident similar to 


th if where M irsn il Timoshenko met his 


yrother in Bessarabia from whom he had 
been separated for many years, was the 
reunion with his family of General Ja 


) 


ob Shmuskevich after 25 years, during 


which he had risen from a position of 


stevedore to commander of an aviation 
| ] 
iT race. 

Latvia: Wage incr 
er cent. ... Health vuards 


vorkers ire 


ses 


imount to 
ind con 
being installed 


the flax spin 


ning mill in Elgave, Latvia, employing 


16,000 workers, first ventilating equip 


ment, and hot and cold showers have 


been installed. kactory workers went 


out in trucks in the early evening and 
on Sundays to help bring in the potato 
crop menaced by early fall frosts—the 


first example in Latvia of worker-farm- 


er cooperation. Agricultural experts 


numbering over 500 met at Riga to or- 
ganize assistance to the peasants who 
have received land grants. For the 
50 machine and tractor stations to be 
set up in the spring of 1941 tractor 


drivers are now being trained. 


Schools are being operated to capacity 
Attendance in secondary and high schools 
10,000. | 


increased by Formerly schools 


were from 4 to 6 grades; now a 7th 
grade has been added. Enrollment in 
higher educational institutions is 2% 
times previous attendance. 

Estonia: At the former Luther Fur- 
niture Factory at Tallinn, labor pro- 
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ductivity has increased 27 per cent. Two 


} 


workers’ inventions have provided new 


varnishing radio cabinets, 


268 


reduced cost 65 per cent. 


processes tor 


that increased output per cent and 


.. The first 


woman to get a high post in Estonia 

vas Alma ‘lomingas, | vr ot Phar 

naceut il scien Ss W ) S yointed 
lepa t ent t | rt | n 


ited 14 ) OUO 


CULTURE 


Two important new theaters vere 
opened in VI oscow this vear, one tn 
mmense Red Army Theater with a main 
iuditorium seating 1,900, and a smaller 
hall, seating 460, for rehearsals. pre 
views and special recitals [ts immense 


stage provides space for 1500 perform- 


Y 1 


ers, if necessary. it ontains the latest 
device for automat lly controlled light 
n sce shittin ¢ Ihe second was 
t Chaikovsky Ci t Hall, with a 
seat ot 1.000 seats nd avast 
+ Ne 4 y datit C 
taneously string orchestras full sized vo- 
ses nd tre es ot dancers. 
C)the theat f | ¢ n 
de 5 in Azerbaidjan, 2 in Turkmenia 
3 in the Karelo-Finnish Republic. 2 in 


the Kabardino-Balkaria Autonomous Re- 
pub nd new theaters and re-organized 
old theaters in Eston i, Latvia | thu 
inia and Moldavia. 

\merican literature translated into 
Russian this year includes Steinbeck’s 


“Grapes of Wrath” in a first edition of 
50,000, following complete publication in 
onal Lit 


= , 
inthology of American short 


+ 


in edition of Internat 


le Russ 


ature, an 


stories, including some never before 
translated into Russian, by Hawthorne, 
Kdward Everett Hale, Joel Chandler 


Harris, Haml 
Stephen Crane. 
New 
fully tested in 
Academy of 


n Garland, Henry James, 


ceramic uses have been success 
the laboratory of 


Ar¢ h tecture. 


the 
Durable 
paints on raw enamel, new mosaics using 
designs to cover seams, terra cotta deco 
rations made by a folk art cooperative 
which have withstood frost, compres- 
sion, cutting and bending tests in the 
laboratory of the Academy of Architec 
in the exterior and 
the Palace of 
Noted Soviet artists have pro 


ture, are to be used 
decorations of 
Soviets. 
vided the designs for these. 

This art festival 
was by the Buryat-Mongols, formerly 
a nomad people, now a rapidly advanc- 


year’s outstanding 


modern, small nation. Numbering 
542,170 in total 


nevertheless have a music and drama the- 


Int 


y 


only popul ition, they 


ter, a philharmonic society and a chil- 


l 


dren’s theater, a theater school, a musi 


school and amateur music and dramatic 


and 


collective 
INDUSTRY 


Despite the war and the international 
situation Soviet production in 1940 rose 
13,600 million rubles, 11 per cent ove: 
This does not include West- 
( kraine. 


~ 1 
Big new plants include a cement fa 


groups on State farms. 


last year. 
ern Byelo-Russia and Western 
\rchangel; anew automatic wire 
Kirov iron and steel 


tory in 


the 


] | | 1 ] 
WOrKS With a Capacity that will bring the 
total Soviet output to 50 per cent adovVy 

“8 ] 
ts tormer capacity. [his follows a re 
] ] } 
‘ntly installed Strip mill at the same 


plant, of 437,000 tons annual capacity. 

Construction has started on a ma 
Krasnoyarsk 
1, working with metal from 
ind Steel Works, coal! 


] 
rom new mines recently opened at neal 


1 | 
chine building plant near 


ast Sibert 


e Kuznetsk lron 


ind 


vy Kopeisk, manufacturing 01 
rushers, slag crushers, converters and 
steel mill and mining equipment of 
sorts New paper and cellulose mills 
ition in the Karelo-Finnish Re 
| raise the USSR from the 8th te 
3rd place in world cellulose production. 
Geological finds this year in luded a 


re new asbestos field at Djitigora in 
he Urals; iron ore deposits in the Kar 
elo-Finnish Republic and the Azerbaid 

nian Republic with ore content from 
40 to 70 per cent; manganese deposits 
in the Northern Urals and along the Uz 
River in Siberia; large new copper de 
posits at Spassk in Kazakhstan in fields 
onveniently close to a railroad line 
tungsten deposits in Cheliabinsk, Siberia, 
ind coal at Augrensk in the Uzbek SSR. 

‘Though 
hortened the season, Arctic navigation 
plan. A 
Dzharnov, made its maiden voyage. The 
Krassin 80 days 
escorting freight ships, covering 8,614 


New 
A considerable factor in the en 


a late spring and early fall 


exceeded new icebreaker 


Tamous was in service 


miles. settlers swelled 
trafhc. 
larged navigation was the new automat 


passenger 


loading and unloading machinery at the 
\rctic which the 
of ships in harbor. 


ports, shortened time 


Moscow exhibition of new speed con 


struction include a mechanical track lay- 


ing machine which lays 4 kilometers 
(over two miles) in 8 hours, ferro 
concrete vacuum blocks, dry plaster, 


pre-fabricated facing blocks for facades, 
water proof veners, flexible roof sheeting 
pre-assembled con- 

for example, an in- 


of composition, 

struction such as, 
clined bridge weighing 96 tons, erected 
ata 
construction methods can be shown from 


factory in Mariupol. . Gains in 
the fact that in a shorter period it took 
only 10,000 workers to dig the third sec 
tion of the 
36,000 were required for the first sec 
tion and 16,000 for the second. 


Moscow Subway, where 


iid 
J 








Question: There has been a consider 
able amount of information printed about 
day nurseries and creches for children 
n the Soviet Union. I would also like to 
know how orphans or children without 
a home of their own are taken care of in 
the Soviet Union.—N. F., Glen Ridge 
a P 

Answer: There are various types of 
nstitutions established in all parts of the 
USSR for the care of orphans or home- 
less children. These homes and institu- 
tions are maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the State and the social secur- 
ity funds. However, a parent or parents 
who cannot, for a valid reason (such as 
being engaged in work requiring con- 
stant travel) bring up their children in a 
home of their own, but who are finan 
ially able, may place their children in a 
boarding school and pay a stipulated fee 
for the care of their child. There are 
also occasional cases where the courts 
decide that parents are not fit to look 
after their children, when it becomes 
necessary to place them in government 
nomes. 

The heads and personnel of such in- 
stitutions are people specially trained in 
‘hild care and education. Every effort 
s made to create a normal, homelike at- 
nosphere, and as a rule children of school 
uze in such institutions attend regular 
schools in their locality, although in 
some cases these are organized as board- 
ing schools. When the children reach 
the age of 14 they are usually placed, 
according to their aptitudes and inclina- 
tions, in training schools for trades and 
professions, or agricultural schools on 
state farms or kolhozes. In all cases they 
get complete maintenance and stipends 

There are also institutions for delin- 
quent and mentally retarded children 
who require special care and training. 
The Commissariat of Health is in charge 
of a wide network of institutions for 
children requiring prolonged treatment 
and for handicapped or invalided chil- 
dren. ‘These institutions are maintained 
entirely out of State funds. 

The ages of children placed in homes 
varies from 5 months to 14 years. The 
Commissariat of Health has jurisdiction 
over children from the ages of four 
months to four years. The Commis- 
sariat of Education has the jurisdiction 
ver placing children over four except 
where special problems are involved. 

But while these institutions exist for 
those children who can only be taken 
‘are of in this way, the whole tendency in 
recent years has been, wherever possible, 
to place orphaned infants and children 
vith families, to give them the advan- 


QUESTIONS 


tages ot the warmth and possibilities for 
rounded development to be found in the 
harmonious family life fostered in a 
socialist society. The system of placing 
orphans with families is known in the 
USSR as “patronage.” Through social 
agencies careful investigations are made 
of families desiring to undertake such 
patronage, in the cities and kolhozes. 
Suitable families are provided with the 
financial aid necessary to enable them 
to give the child the necessary care and 
a proper upbringing. Children placed 
under such patronage remain under the 
general supervision of the Soviet social 
agencies which placed them and a con- 
stant checkup is maintaind to insure their 
well-being and happiness. A patronage 
agreement usually makes the foster home 
responsible for the child up to the age 
of 16. The placing and acceptance of the 
child is accompanied by the formality of 
an agreement between the appropriate in- 
stitution of the town or village and the 
family adopting the child. 


Question: Can you please give us 
some information regarding the Jewish 
population of the Soviet Union and also 
about their occupations ?—J. W., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Answer: According to the census of 
January 1939, which was taken before 
the accession of Western Ukraine, West- 
ern Byelo-Russia, the Baltic Republics 
and Bessarabia and Bukovina, the Jew- 
ish population in the USSR numbered 
3,020,141. 

When the above enumerated republics 
and territories became part of the Soviet 
Union in 1940, the Soviet Union gained 
a population of 23,000,0000 people. 
Among them it is estimated that be- 
tween 3,300,000 and 3,500,000 are Jews. 
One reason making it difficult as yet to 
establish the exact figure is that many 
Jews fled their villages and towns of old 
Poland into Soviet Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia. The percentage 
of the Jewish population in relation to 
the whole of the USSR at the present 
time has almost doubled, being at -the 
present about 3.4 per cent, as against 
1.78 per cent in 1939. 

In the matter of occupations the Jews 
of the USSR have shown remarkable 
progress. Old Tsarist Russia counted 
about 6,000,000 Jews, of whom only 
about 50,000 were engaged in agricul- 
ture, and about 150,000 in industry. In 
1940 the occupational division of Jews 
in the USSR was as follows: 800,000 
in industry, 350,000 in agriculture, 450- 
000 in state and cooperative enterprises, 
professions and the arts. There is no 
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doubt that the Jews in the new Soviet 
republics will show an equally rapid in- 
tegration into the socialist productive 
system of the USSR. As a matter of 
fact, great progress has already been 
made in the new republics among the 
Jews in Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelo-Russia, in the matter of organiza 
tion of the former Jewish tradesmen and 
artisans into service, trade and producing 
cooperatives. 


Question: The Washington Post ot 
December 14th made reference to a “van- 
ished Russian physicist, Kapitza” and his 
discoveries. Can you enlighten your 
readers and perhaps also the Washing 
ton Post regarding him?—B. L. F 


Washington, D. C. 


Answer: Professor P. L. Kapitza is a 
world-famous Russian physicist. For 
many years he worked in Cambridge 
Since his return to the Soviet Union over 
five years ago, far from having “van- 
ished” he has become a member of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and the 
director of the Physics Institute. The 
Soviet Union has lavishly provided this 
Institute with apparatus and equipment 
designed by Professor Kapitza for the 
production of liquid helium. Most out 
standing of Professor Kapitza’s recent 
discoveries is that of a new property of 
liquid helium, its super fluidity, and a 
new method of obtaining liquid oxygen 


Question: I understand that after the 
assassination of a Soviet representative 
in Switzerland, the Soviets broke rela- 
tions with Switzerland. What are the 
relations between the two countries now ’ 


—R. K., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Answer: The question refers to the 
assassination of V. Vorovsky, a Soviet 
diplomat, in May 1923, in Lausanne. The 
acquittal of the assassin by a Swiss court 
did create tension for a time between 
the two countries. The Soviets did not 
break relations with Switzerland as a 
result of that assassination. Switzerland 
never “recognized” the Soviet Govern- 
ment. There are no diplomatic relations 
between the two countries to this day. 


LITHUANIA’S 
NEW WAY 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
How a nation carried out a peaceful 
transition to Socialism told by the 
only American journalist on the scene. 
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AS SEEN BY A CHURCHMAN AND SCIENTIST 


(Continued from page 16) 
the war, that brings new material to 
most American readers indispensable to 
the formation of a correct judgment. 
Despite the fact that when the author 
read book he 
ippalled by the size of what he had 


over his finished was 


attempted, because “the Soviet experi- 
ment, so immense in its range, so revo- 
ie : 
lutionary to all our modes of thinking, 
“alee =“ 
so new and challenging, defies all but 
the crudest outline,” he has neverthe- 
More than 


any other writer | know, he gives the 


| ] ] | oo 
less succeeded remarkably. 


reader a sense of the sweep of the drama 
} +} 


of Soviet planning, the size of the geo 


graphical area it covers, the number 


and kinds of people encompassed in its 

scope, and the degree of unity already 

eee cree ‘thin this diversitv. The stor 

reailZead WI1tilin MWS GIVeETSITY. 1e@ STOTY 
eye: vie 

I agricultura aiscoveries ind thie 


mediate use for the development ol 


+ 1 ' 
ne peopie, of the spreading of wheat 
rth and indust Oo ne indus 
trialzing of e ¢ gions of tn 
, , 
south wit 1O1TatloO ( Arctic 
‘ ‘ 
exploration fe c purposes, Is a 
}] +} , th f ' 
COTULINg Chay n ecort man 
} + 
Capacities n¢ nie ements T outrur! 
} ‘ 
nin tn OT ¢ pe Oo 7 ip 
{ + 
It or 1 suDdile oO © pi e of 
S f ce I € SO { Or t tne 
\ 
Dean Os est ie With pe 
] + 
sOnai INncid Et I scien Ss O 


which I ce idd son \mericans, he 
snarpens t int that t e€ is no frus 
tration of ind no um 
m Scle cE e et | nion as the 
1 ) le Cap tw ad He daemon 
Strate al s one of Nils distitr f 
icnievements hi ¢ yt tive ech 
q OT SOC planning to the develop 
ment of oral value ; removal of 
fear and worry, its discouragement of 
ies, deceit a ibotage, its uniting, in 
i ommon purpose in the correct pro 
portion, of the egoistic and altruistic 


motives, its creation of a new attitude 
work. He that 
the Soviet Plan is not a device but a 


ms 
human lives, which 


toward understands 


vital association of 
a ee ns | Se ene em Ee ch 
iS Technically necessary to acnieve tne 
~} ay and » wl ] wasn’ 
chosen end OT a Classiess society. 

+ ] 
own study of social 


viet Union in 1931- 


\s a result of my 
incentives in the So 


32, I reached the general conclusion 


y 


that, unless prevented by war, the So- 


: . 14 ++ m . ] 
viet Union would attain a general scale 


gee ia : 
of living and culture beyond that of any 


capitalist nation in a brief period of 


vears. Being familiar with tl 


le record 


of the great gains achieved since that 


, ’ , . 
time, Dut not having had the oppor- 
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tunity to personally assess them, I was 
naturally interested to find the Dean 
expressing the same judgment. He 
warned by Soviet authorities 
against overstatement due to measur- 
ing their achievement in comparison 
with other lands only in the rate of 


was 


production and in total bulk of goods. 
The final test, as Stalin told the 18th 
Congress of the Party, is production 
The Soviet 


yet abreast of leading capitalist coun- 


per capita. Union is not 
tries, and this is what their leaders are 
telling The fact that 


socialist 


the test of 


plainly them. 


they know that 
society is higher productivity per capita 
in light of their 


sood guarantee, in li 
ire likely 


Ss a 
iat) <n ian nian’ 
past achievements, 
to ichieve it, 


The 


issess the moral results of 


Dean of Canterbury does not 

socialist 

planned production in abstract terms. 

He writes of what happens to children, 
ee 


to women, to workers in the shops, and 


to citizens under t 


le new Constitution. 
He sees that the first test of socialist 


economy 1s the opportunities physical, 
hesitate to use 


1 
mental! 


and he does not 


1 66 1)? } c 
the word spiritual provided for 


ind vouth. He 


e internation il-mindedness 


17] 
children is impressed 


ind the absence of race 


who have 


those 
rdevelopment of nation- 


ilism in Russia. and all those who talk 


, P : ; 3 _ 

ibout Soviet imperialism, could read 

1 T ’ 1 l 

the WVeans account of what happened 

> ; ; 

to Paul Robeson and his son in the 
oo. } } ] a3 1,» 

soviet l nion, and the whole DOOK 

‘ : ‘ 

that is devoted to the story of the 

mere | : rd . i tha-+ re Lied on. 

peopies and races that are assembled co 


oe . : 
operatively in the economic foundation 
} 


ot Soviet society, Dut each ot them pre- 


serving autonomously its own culture 


6 ‘ 
and the dairection of its own part of the 


h iS 


[ saw enough of what was hap- 


common plan which it helped to 
make. 
pening to the backward peoples in the 
Soviet Union, especially in the emanci- 
pation of their women, to know that 
the Dean is speaking literally when he 
great missionary ad- 
\ccomplish- 


hieved 


describes this as a 
venture and achievement. 
ing the same results as those a 
DY that advanced section of Christian 


missions which seeks the development 
of human beings and not the expansion 
of a church, the Soviet missionaries are 


} 
record 


ible to accomplishments much 
quicker, and on a much larger scale be- 
cause they have the economic order and 
the government on their side and not 


iwainst them. 


ciples, the 
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The Dean correctly 


ve 


sees that, next 
to what happens to children, the new 


position of womanhood in Soviet so 


ciety is proof of the truth of its prin- 
its program 


With 


characteristic insight he sees that the 


correctness of 


ind the promise of its future. 


, os 
results of economic independen e and 
vocational equality for woman is that 
the old “economic home has lost.”’ But 


“the family as a center of affection 
1 L* . rh) 
culture and comradeship, has gained 
He also finds that sex has fallen into 
its more natural and normal place ir 
contrast 


' 1; or 
0 capitalist society, and tha 
} 


“the whole tendency is towards w 
} called a 


monogamy: 


is been ‘rehabilitation’ of 


that ancient and well tried 
principle which elsewhere threatens to 
yurst a too rigid framework, tends here 
to reform itself in a new and living 
way.” 


Having 


ing development of culture in the early 


seen something or the amaz 


stages of Soviet society, and witnessed 
part of the battle over what was pro 
letarian culture, I again was partic 

irly interested to find the extent t 
which, in the Dean’s record, all the 


irts and their various forms have more 
recently developed, particularly the cir 
the | 


classic writers of all 
It is something to read that 


culation of 
countries. 

while the three hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Shakespeare passed 
unnoticed in his native land, “through- 
yut the Union 


Saar 
in book, journal, 


Soviet his anniversary 


was recorded and 


theatre, and his honored by 


memory 
hundreds of thousands of peasants and 
irtisans.” 

In his brief discussion of religion in 
Russia, the Dean is talking not in terms 
of church-going and creeds, but of the 
moral values that his kind of religion 


His 


“yr Re < 
test of the way that Christians should 


demands, and helps to develop. 


judge Soviet society and communism 


is the direction in which they seek to 


move human life, and the ends the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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IN A SOVIET THEATER SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 15) 


The natural competitiveness of young, 
ambitious people is drawn into a healthy 
channel, into what is called socialist 
emulation, which is a way of combining 
the individual will for distinction with 
the collective spirit. As it worked out in 
our school, students challenged each 
other, set each other certain marks to 
compete for. But along with that the 

lents were constantly helping each 
other out. If a student was slow a quick 
er fellow student would coach her. 

In this the motive was not vague 
humanitarianism. In the Soviet Union 
virtue isn’t its own reward. A thing has 
virtue because it contributes to the so- 
cial good, and the one who does the vir- 
tuous deed benefits from it too. Since a 


slow student holds up the whole class, 


helping her out becomes a service to 
every student in it. 

This sense of responsibility showed 
itself in other ways. Once vou got the 


feeling that your advance was bound 
up with the advance of the whole class, 
you didn’t make fun of a serious stu- 
dent; you weren’t patient with a rowdy 
one. Discipline in a class then became 
as much the concern of the student as 
of the teacher—more, I should say. In 
practice it was the students who admin 
istered discipline, directly through their 
student organization, and_ indirectly 
through the effect of unpopularity upon 
the offender. Again it was not a matter 
ot upholding good conduct for its own 
sake. Unruly conduct wasted every- 
body’s time. 

Sometimes special tactics had to be 
used. One of the oldest students, a girl 
in her late twenties. who had seemed 
to have had an individualistic bringing 
up, different from what was becoming 
the normal Soviet bringing up, wasn’t 
behaving well. She was talented and a 
good student, but unsocial in her rela- 
tions with the rest of us. She would 
make insulting remarks; but when she 
vot as good as she vave, she couldn't 
take it. She developed a sort of perse- 
cution complex; and finally one piece 
of sharp repartee sent her home cry 
ing: and she stayed away. 

We had a discussion with the teach- 
ers about her and agreed that she ob 
viously needed help. A student delega 
tion called on her. They did so well 
at not only did she return to the class, 
t she became a good sport; and before 
ong we were all fond of her. 


Where it was the teacher who 


slowed up the class, the students took 
action too. We once had an incompe- 
tent literature teacher. In her class we 
got little done, we were discontented, 
we acted wild. Finally we had a meet- 
ing with the directing staff of the 
school. Our 


handedly dismissed. The directors un- 


complaints were not high- 


derstood that the matter couldn’t have 
ome to this crisis without cause. The 
outcome was that we got another teach- 
er who knew her job. 

In that way we had classes that were 
he most unconstrained and vet the 


most orderly | have ever attended. 
@ 


Soviet theaters are repertory theaters 
with permanent companies. From long 
association actors learn to work to- 
gether acquiring that group perfection 
that is one of the characteristics that 
makes the Soviet Theater great. But 
it is not the acting company alone that 
is permanent, and not the acting alone 
that is carried on in continuing unity. 
The company has a permanent adminis- 
trative staff, its own st iff of scenic and 
lighting artists, its own costume design 
ers, its own orchestra and musical re 
searchers, as well as, of course, its own 
school to train young actors in its meth 
ods. It even has its own apartment 
house, and within the theater building 
itself many additional facilities for re 
reation and study that unite the whole 
organization from student and porter 


¢ 


to director and star, in a continuous, 
easy-going, natural and pleasant col 
lective theater life. 
The Vakhtangor theater workers 
blisl »d t} Tr 1 » little eWwen?s aT 
publis 1€¢ weir OWT little newspaper, 
o ) 
the ] akhtanqot } ress, 


comment on world affairs and aftairs in 


containing 


the Soviet Union. One of its most in- 
teresting departments was one on ‘“‘self- 
criticism,” which discussed fully and 
frankly all of our problems, from fine 
points of acting technique to the way 
the restaurant was run, always with 
pointed suggestions for improvement. 
In addition to this newspaper there 
was a regular weekly wall paper. Mv 
diarv entry for October 3, 1936 lists 
the contents for that week’s issue. They 
included an article on the Spanish 
Civil War and pictures of Madrid; 
in New York: 


articles and speeches clipped from Soviet 


picture of a mass meetin 


r 


papers and magazines, cartoons, draw- 


: ~ ] : . 
Ings, essays in columnist style, verses 





This will indicate that, though living a 
quite self-contained life connected with 
the theater, the people had not locked 
themselves in an ivory tower, but main- 
tained a lively interest in everything 
that went on. Lively discussions on top- 
ics of general interest as well as what 
was in the news constantly went on. 
And we students were in on it, as was 
everybody connected with the theater. 

The Vakhtangov ‘Theater was 
housed in a pleasant modern building. 
On the floors above the lobby, were 
offices, and game-rooms for the theater 
company and staff, and dressing rooms 
ind studios and facilities of all sorts. 
Next to the dressing rooms were show- 
ers. There was a doctor’s office and a 
dentist’s office right in the building 
whose services, of course, were free to 
us. There was the little stage used by 
the students. There were the property 
rooms, the costume and scenic studios, 
and the library, the barber shop and 
hair dressing parlor and the restaurant. 
And there was the museum containing 
exhibits dealing with Vakhtangov The- 
iter history as well as general theater 
history. On important events and anni- 
versaries the exhibits were changed. 

The museum is accessible of course 
to the audience. Other facilites for the 
audience are very elaborate in accord 
vith the Russian theater-going habits. 
Theater-going in the Soviet Union is 
very leisurely. The lobbies are meeting 
places. Intermissions are long and are 
used as social occasions. People prom- 
enade or sit down for refreshments; 
and spacious halls and lobbies are pro- 
vided for these purposes. For the soli- 
tary there is a reading room. For the 
smokers there is a large room with an 
apparatus for freshening the air. 

\n understanding of the audience was 
part of our assignment. The Soviet 
theaters keep in close touch with the 
theater-goers, and through letters and 
meetings find out the reactions of the 
people. For, in a city like Moscow, the 
box office doesn’t tell the story. The 
theaters are always crowded. It is nec- 
essary to foster and maintain a steady 
audience contact. This it does in many 
ways which I will go into later. It is 
enough to say that in the rare cases 
where a theater has been shut down or 
merged it has been through no arbi- 
trary act but in acknowledgment of 
audience criticism and disapproval, con- 
tinued over a long period. And where 
theaters have received special honors it 
has similarly been an official recogni- 
tion of a status which has long been 
accorded it by the public. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIFE 


Third in the great series of films 
on the life of Maxim Gorky 
series 


of the 


successes 


§ ive third 
Sov iet in 


this country will also be the third part 


new of 


film released 
of that magnificent film trilogy on the 
vouth of Maxim Gorky.* 
OT Life’’ 


‘University 


brings the theme of “search” 


that dominates the film trilogy (as it 
does the three autobiographical volumes 


* 4 } > 1 
on which the films are based) not to 


) | S ps 
n end—but to a beginning, in a typ- 


eee Ce hin) } Y orl 
lly realistic symbol in the Gorky 


ee Sait 
Che adolescent Gorky, now 


ri duating from his universities—the 
| 1 

street, the Volga, the bakerv, and emo- 

tions of love, hate, even suicide—is 


pushing, pack over his shoulder, further 


nto the unknown. In the bushes by 


woman who 
Al- 


} 1 
hough she refuses his help and sends 


the road he finds a peasant 


, = 1 és “7 
as hidden herself to bear a child. 


im away, he stays to bring a human 
eing into the world; and the experi 
ie ia wa | 
ence is to him a revelation and a glory 


(sorky, the creator, has also been born. 


Ihe task of the trilogy is completed. 
he strength and unity of the tri- 
logy seem a miracle when we recall 


; ’ ‘ : 
\merican him sequets, nose only e€x- 
producers fer- 


will 


i second time. 


cuse for existence is the 
ofhy e 


vent prayer that the boy 


respond to the formula 
The 


e 
I 


director and scenarist 
Mark Donskoi, 
ployed no formula, but has evolved his 


for the 


young ot 


trilogy, has em- 


ar 
plan whole out of Gorky’s 


growing character as well as the facts 
of his boyhood, immersing the entire 
film work in that special kind of Gor- 
ky beauty and vision—compounded of 
the poetry of labor, of life, and, above 


all, the human being. To Gorky even 
the dirt and evil clinging to these beau- 
ties took on expressive character, bright- 
ening, not darkening, his themes. 
This third film is truly reverent in 
its faithfulness to Gorky. The 


gives the full atmosphere, in picture 


film 


and sound, of such scenes in the book 


as that used for the opening: 

“And so there I was, living in the 
weird, gay hole ‘Marussovka’, 
ably familiar to more than one gener- 


prob- 





* The University of Life, produced by Soyuz- 


letfilm, released in the Americas by Artkino 
Pictures. Directed and written by Mark Donskoi, 
photographed by P. Ermolov, music by Lev 


Schwartz. (To be shown in New York at 


Miami Theater.) 
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the 


A Review by JAY LEYDA 


students. It was a 
the Fish 


of Kazan 
large half-ruined 
Market, which looked as though it 
were captured from its owners by 
hungry students, street-girls and gh 
of men whose lives were behind them. 
I walked about the 
vatching how lived all these people 
who were new to me. 
thickly crowded with them 
sembled an antheap. 


ation 


house on 


osts 
passages, 


The house was 
and re 
It was impreg 
nated with sour, corrosive smells and 
in all corners were concealed heavy 
shadows, hostile to people... .” 
1 
As clearly as you can see the place 
through Gorky’s words, you can smell 
the place through Donskoi’s pictures. 
The filtl 
e 17 °F 1 ? 
logically alongside the space and sweep 
of a Volga night: 
“The black heap of the hilly bank 
studded with fiery flakes 
Dull was the thud of 


of a Kazan tenement exists 


beyond was 
and veins. 


the steamboats’ paddlewheels on the 

] } 1 1 
water; wolf-like the strenuous how] 
ing of the boatmen on a chain of 
barges; somewhere a hammer was 


striking iron, a song dolefully vibrated 
in the air 


burning out. 


1 ’ 1 ] 
somebody’s soul was quietly 


” 


The high point for me of the film 
Was the vigorous, even jovous episode 
} } } ° | 
of the emergency unloading of the sink- 


ing barge in the rain-storm, where 
Gorky marvels at the ‘“‘terrible intens- 
ity and efficiencv” with which his co- 


workers “raced about, shouted and 


laughed, delighting in their in 


tl} This 


heir 
. ; 1 
In Its powerful feeling Of a 


power, 


work.” “Stormy dance” is 


n atched 
by the scenes in Semy- 


working group 


Onoy ’s bakery ° 


Gorky’s first efforts at reporting 
were of his life in this bakery; and 
Donskoi has drawn upon these, with 


rsitv Days” 
The eftect 


produced on the group of frightened, 


the first half of ‘‘Mvyv Unive 


for the drama of this film. 


quarreling, flour-dusty workers by the 
vouth Gorky, 


: | 
sincere sympathy ot the 


who shows them their own united 


strength, when facing their master, 1s 
the thematic climax of the film. 

All the characters have the reality 
of one’s own friends and enemies. The 
Plotnikov of the spying 
Dorokhin ot Ossip the 


portrayal by 
policemen, by 
baker, Kayukov’s boss, Sverdlin’s old 
Valbert of the ado- 


Tartar—and by 


lescent Gorky, have the passionate re 
alism every good actor dreams about. 

The frankness, warmth and poetry 
of these three films can be equalled 
only by the three volumes of Gorky’s 
These 
so much the kind of love that Gorky 


autobiography. days we need 


had for people that it would be a great 
contribution to have a new translation 
(say, by Alexander Bakshy) in a single 
And, by 
} 


nese 


volume of these three works. 
the way, is it too impossible to see t 
The total 
effect would unquestionably have more 


three Gorky films together? 


cultural significance than the 220 
utes of Gone With the Wind! 


min- 


Interested individuals and organiza 
tions in communities where “Univers- 
ity of Life,” well as “The 


Beginning” and “Mannerheim Line, 


as Great 


; , F 
have not yet been seen, § hould appty to 


independently owned movie-theaters, 


where enthusiasm and cooperation may 
to this 


be we lcomed. Add) ess inqutrle § 
magazine. 


Valbert as Gorky. 




































A NEW NATION IS BORN 


Continued from page 10) 


ind Dance and the Brest Dance En 
semble, had been chosen to participate 
n the Republican Olympiad that took 
place in Minsk, the capital of Byelo- 
Russia. Ihe dramatic groups are now 
preparing for the All-Union contest. 
One hundred dramatic groups are en 
tering the local contests. Thus the group 
from the village Strogovo has prepared 
Ostrovsky’s play “Poverty Is No 
‘rime’’; the group of the village Yero- 
michi has prepared the play ‘In the 
Woods of Polesie’ by the famous 
Byelo-Russian writer Yakub Kolas: 
the Kobrin group prepared the play 
‘Partizans,” by the well-known Byle- 
Russian playwright Krapiva. All these 


groups serve the needs not only of their 


] 


mmediate villages, but of the whole 
icinity. “here has been an exhibition 
yf folk art, in which 176 people par- 
ticipated, and which attracted a great 
deal of popular attention. Under Polish 
rule there was practically no place in 
Brest where children could get musical 


instruction. "There was a tiny little 
private school accommodating 17 
pupils. Within this year, an elementary 


nusic school has been opened, accommo- 
lating 250 


puplis And on September 


1, 1940, a more advanced music school 


was opened—/75 children have passed 


l 
+t 


he entrance examination to this school. 

[he painters, sculptors, and lithog- 
raphers of Brest are preparing an ex- 
hibition under the general title “Lenin 
and Stalin as the Builders of Bvelo 
Russian Statehood.” ‘This intense cul 
tural activity in only one little provin 
cial district is representative of what 
is going on in all of liberated Byelo 
Russia. 

Take an item from another place— 
the city and district of Byelostok, de- 
scribing the organization of over 200 
choruses, Byelo-Russian, Jewish, Pol- 
ish, Ukrainian, and Russian. ‘The 
contemporary songs,’ remarks the re- 
port, “reflect the heroic atmosphere of 
the days of liberation.” Students have 
gone out into the \ illages of the district 
and taken down 101 new songs which 
are now being learned by the choruses. 
“Scores of letters are received at the 
House of Folk Art, asking for aid in 
organizing choruses, amateur dra- 
matic circles, calling for new plays and 
songs. The long repressed creative 
urge of the toilers of the district has 
now assumed a tremendous sweep,” 
concludes the report. (Pravda, Sept 


29, 1940). 


30 


Or take the interview with the direc- 
tor of the Polish State Theater of 
Grodno, published in Sovietskote Is- 
kusstvo, (Sept. 22, 1940). The theater 
was organized in January of this year. 
It started out with “Wile and Love’’ 
by Schiller. Then they added to their 
repertory a play by the Polish drama- 
tist A. Fredro, then another play 
“Lady Malchevska” by the Polish 
writer, Zapolska. At the time of the 
interview the theater was rehearsing 
the famous Soviet play “Optimistic 
Tragedy” by Vsevolod Vishnevsky. 
The plays slated for future production 
are: ‘‘Hamlet” and “Richard III” by 
Shakespeare, “Yegor Bulychev” by 
Gorky, “Forest” by Ostrovsky, “The 
Wedding” by the Polish writer Wisni- 
ansky, etc. And the interview, afte: 
presenting the various problems of ad- 
justment to the new milieu, concludes 
with these words: “Vast perspectives 
are opening up before our theater. Now 
we can create for the people. ‘The 
government and Party give us their 
fullest support. We will apply all our 
strength to create a good. Soviet 
theater.” 

That it is not alw ays easy for actors 
trained in old Poland to satisfy the 
requirements of a Soviet audience is 
touchingly illustrated by a review 
(Sovietskoie Iskusstvo, Aug. 3, 1940) 
of the Byelostok Jewish Theater of 
Miniatures during its visit to Moscow. 
The first half of the rather extended 
review is ecstatic in its praise of the 
new Jewish Theater, of the talented 
actors, of their fine voices and sharp 
wit, of their imaginativeness, daring 
and originality. It is obvious that the 
Moscow reviewer, feeling the responsi- 
bilities of a host, fearful of sounding 
condescending or patronizing, yet de- 
termined to convey a few bitter truths, 
is in a quandary how to proceed. Put- 
ting off the unpleasant moment as long 
as possible, he finally comes to the 
point: “However, we must say with all 
directness and candor that this collec- 
tive has not yet found the right path 
to that lofty culture which it must 
attain if it aspires to become a real 
Soviet theater.”” The things he espe- 
cially condemns are the cheap, sug- 
gestive jokes, calculated to appeal to 
a philistine audience, the lack of re- 
straint and good taste. “Really, it is em- 
barrassing to hear this splendid actor 
declaim that ‘his wife’s mouth is so 


wide, she can whisper a secret into her 





own ear,’ or that his wite wishes him to 
be a lamp ‘to hang, and to burn.’ Wise- 
cracks about women, mothers-in-law, 
wives belong to an old and musty 
civilization; they are alien to Soviet 
life, they are not amusing, they are 
just embarrassing.” After that follow 
several more paragraphs of high praise. 

The concluding passage reads: ‘The 
first program convinces us that the 
Jewish Theater of Miniatures, if it 
exercises greater care in the choice of 
material, is destined to become one of 
the most loved theaters of the Soviet 
Jewish masses. The first steps have 
been taken. Let us wish this young 
theater, that it go confidently ahead, 
casting aside all the superficial trash 
of the past and absorbing all the joy- 
ous newness that inspires the creation 
of genuine art in all forms and 
venres.” 

As regards literature, perhaps the 
best symbol of the great changes that 
have taken place since September 17, 
1939, is the story of the famous Byelo- 
Russian poet, Philip Pestrak. “The 
day the Red Armies moved into West 
Byelo-Russia, Pestrak was in a Grodno 
prison. He had spent eleven years in 
prison, most of the time in solitary con- 
finement—that was the reward he re- 
ceived from the semi-fascist Polish 
government for his devotion to the peo- 
ple’s cause. Not allowed to do any 
writing in prison, Pestrak developed 
the amazing gift of composing poems 
in his mind and of retaining them in 
his memory. That was one spot no 
Polish stoolpigeon could penetrate. 

When the Red Army came to Grod 
no, Pestrak was released. Shortly after- 
wards a whole book of poems he had 
carried in his memory—poems of strug- 
gle, indignation, pity, and hope 
appeared and met with immediate suc- 
cess. Pestrak, one of the heroes of 
the Byelo-Russian masses, was among 
the first to be elected to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Now there is no more need 
for Pestrak to hide his poems in the 
remotest cells of his brain. Now his 
poetic voice reaches millions. The 
printed page and the radio carry his 
songs into every nook and corner of 
Byelo-Russia, into all the other Soviet 
Republics, and far beyond their bord- 
ers. Philip Pestrak, the poet fighter, 
has now become also the poet builder. 
He is active, he “functions energeti- 
cally.” Besides being a member of the 
Supreme Soviet, he has been working in 
newspapers, writing articles, delivering 
speeches and lectures, reading his 
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verses before vast audiences ot work- 
ers, peasants and Red Army men. And 
his poetry is undergoing a striking 
change: sadness is giving place to joy, 
minor 


indignation to exultation, the 


chords are being drowned out by the 
major. 

A similar change is perceptible in the 
work ot the other Byelo-Russian poets, 
In the words of Pestrak: 


popular misfortunes, 
and privations give birth to 
folk songs. The people’s lyre resounds, 
over the people’s SOrrows, 
arousing to struggle, touching the ach 


“Times of 


struggles, 


weeping 


ing strings of the heart. In Byelo 
Russia all poets have been lyricists, 
Take Maxim Tank. He is the best 
and most gifted of our poets. Young 
and stately, like a silver poplar, with 
blond hair and blue eyes, his very 


appearance speaks of Byelo-Russia’s 
sandy fields, pensive even on a sunny 
day. He had spent three years of his 
young life in a Polish prison. In his 
fields ‘ear with sorrow,’ 
and the wheels of the peasant’s cart 
‘creak into the dawn the fullness of 
the peasant’s grief. 


verse the 


[ will rest a bit in the cherry-colored 


mist 
And dip my eyes in the wet dawn 
And again trudge forth through 
wood and forest 
To rouse my land with songs of 


youth. 


This is the recurrent motif in Tank’s 
poetry. Fresh, crisp dawn. A cherry 
olored mist. Words of protest against 
the exploitation of the people. A reson 
ant call to go, head erect, into struggle. 
Similarly, Valentin Tavlai, Anatol 
Ivers, Mikhail Vasiliok, Nina Taras 
Mikhail Mashara are poets who have 
been expressing the Byelo-Russian peo 
ple, its and dreams. ‘The 
liberation of the Byelo-Russian masses 
from the Polish 
has created a new mood in our 

the mood of hymns and odes. In 
West Byelo-Russia, since the coming 
of the Red Army, almost every 
has turned poet. The folk is 
songs of joy, and our poets are 
ing with it.” 


sorrows 


landlords and rulers 


poetry 


one 
singing 


sing 


The same is happening among the 
West 


Byelo-Russia. Everywhere intense liter- 


Polish and Jewish writers of 


ary activity, everywhere proud partici 
fever and 
They are 


working in newspapers, schools, libra 


pation in the turmoil and 


glory of a changing life. 


literary 


res, institutes. “Chey write 
much, and they have no trouble in find 
ing a publisher or an audience. Yanina 
Brunewska, the famous Polish chil 


writer, has just completed a 
children’s book entitled “The Journey 
OF a 


satirizes 


dren’s 


Copper Penny,” in which she 


the decaved political order of 
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former Poland. Another Polish writer, 
Ylena Selm, 


long narrative dealing 


has just completed a 
with the en- 
slaved position of women in capitalist 
Poland. Numerous poems and stories 
have been produced by a host of young 
Polish writers—Ravich, Dobzhinsky, 
Glovatsky, Naidus, Degal, etc. 


more productive have been the Jewish 


Even 
writers. The state publishing houses 
in Minsk Moscow 


started printing books by the 


and have already 
fiction 
writers Kaganovsky, Burstein, Berlins- 
ky, Okrutnoi Heller, 


Knapgeis, and Rubinstein. Others have 


and the poets 


just completed stories and poems 


Mitsmacher, Yanosovich, Sfard, Zhi 
man, etc. The Jewish critics Henrich 
Volpe, Boris Mark, and S. Dreier have 
turned out a series ot interesting stu- 


dies on the famous Jewish novelist 


Bergelson, on Jewish Soviet poetry, on 


the Jewish Soviet Theater, and on the 


vreat classic poet of Poland, Adam 
Micziewicz. 

What Philip Pestrak says of the 
Byelo-Russian poets is true of all 
writers of all nationalities in West 


Byelo-Russia: “Through centuries of 
oppression the folk has preserved and 
carried into the present great spiritual 
riches, and the writers of West Byelo- 


Russia are striving to make them the 


property of the great USSR. Our im- 
mediate task is to crystallize into poetic 
images the achievements of the people, 


its daily triumphs. Into this task we 


shall 


Thus, the picture that emerges is 


pour our greatest enthusiasm. 


; : 
clear. Seven centuries of alien rule 


and oppression and mass poverty are at 
Rescued from the 


an end. ravages of 


rampant imperialism, the peoples of 
West Byelo-Russia have executed, with 
1 minimum of heartache 


ind pain, the 
' cs 
dizzying leap from a wretchedly back- 
] a 
ward stage of Polish capitalism straight 
Soviet So- 


Un on 


twenty-three 


advanced Stave oT 
Whatever the Soviet 


into an 
cialism. 
through 


has achieved 


} ° 1 1 
vears of struggle, suftering, self-denial, 


experimentation ind search, is. thei 
The pitfalls, the 


they 


the 


eXCesses, 


gain. 


mistakes, are avoiding. The ac 
er 

complishments, the great social discov- 
eries, the new socialist forms, they are 


\nd 


vastation are spreading over the world 


utilizing. while death and de- 


these peoples ot Byelo-Russia are erect- 
ing socialist factories, joining the col 


lective farms, building schools and 


theaters and kindergartens, arranging 


art exhibitions, writing plays and 


novels, and composing new songs of 
joy. 


} ! 
people: 


Happy . fortunate, blessed 


Two Septembers 
By YURY POOTRAMENT 


\ Polish 


writer 


now in 


Ukraine 


West 


vives his impressions of his first Soviet year 


Mi * own eyes saw the dawn ot that 
1 historic day. 


| had traveled all night in a blacked- 


out train. Unencouraged by a single 
vlimmer of light, loaded with sleepless 
soldiers and terrified women, it groped 
past bombed bridges and wreckage. 
Chen I tramped long hours toward the 
Autumn dawn, on a highway of re- 
treat, jammed with truckloads of Polish 
soldiers of the Summer draft, facing 
with dull eyes the dawn of the seven- 
teenth day of helpless hiding from the 
merciless bombers. 

In their 


Carts loaded 


wake creaked broken-down 
with children and house- 
hold goods and quaking with perpetual 
panic. The words spread down the line: 
“Volkovisk has fallen; Baranovichi has 
been taken.” 

The last cart passed at a gallop. Its 


driver, standing in his seat, lashed his 


horse with a knout and glanced despair- 


ngly over his shoulder, every few 


seconds. 


Dawn broke 


fled 


the highway emptied. 


Everybody into the cover of the 
woods. 

\ plane appeared over the torest, 
ying low. A few minutes later there 
crashed the thunder of an explosion. 


‘It is the beginning,” I thought. 


How unlucky the day when, unarmed 
vou find yourself in the very path of 
war. 

But you know that the country to 
which you flee has itself taken you 


under its protection, has come to you. 
And ble he ll ; rl 
nd vou bless the still autumn mort 
ing, the misty midday sun, even the 
evening rain, wind—all, all the hours 


ot that day. 


Continued on next pade 








Second Youth 
We lived through the first days as 


| 


' 4 + 
thougn 


‘Traveling between the cars of a 


in personal contact with leg- 


freight train to which clung swarms 


of men in the green greatcoats of the 
Polish Army, like flies stuck to honey, 
I thou to myself, this is how the 


trains travelling to Petrograd from the 
looked in the great 


front must have 
lays of October. 
In a large village near the Niemen 
| organized a peasant committee. 
In the city I met Davidov, the in- 
lizent and upright man, who con- 
books aren’t always 


eq me that 
n e sense that there is not just 
Davido In 
t seats I came across many Davidovs 
vho had come with the Red Army, 


the county and dis- 


one exactly like anv other, but all 


o alive and colorful that, in sitting 


to describe them, one’s pen vir- 
tually wrote of itself. How fully they 
other 


who helped create that Autumn 


twenty-two years ago must be living 


rh this Autumn! 
Ihis September, the fighters of Oc- 


oper ire rain. 


young a 


\nd the thunder of their progress, 


| Trl 
of the tanks and airpianes, the 


endless columns of 


the roar 


trucks, the experi- 


e of the commanders, the organiza- 
onal ability ind culture of the 
rank-and-file—all this bears witness to 
the extent to which they have grown 

luring the twenty-two vears. 

How I Died 

Many things can happen in a year. 
Among other things, one may even die. 
Ihat’s what happened to me. I died. 
: In a literary article in November, 
some professor of literature in Sme- 
tona’s Vilno declared that as far as 
Polish literature was concerned, I was 
dead. Thus was punishment dealt to 


me for a speech in which I had given 


1 negative estimate of the Smigly-Rydz 
rovernment. Unaware of the sentence, 
however, I obstinately continued living. 

But when I walked into the writer’s 
club l! 


Lvov, one day in February, it 


i 
created a sensation. Some yelled, others 
laughed, others gingerly shook my hand 
as though I might still turn out to be 
a ghost. I learned that the Toulouse 
had 
nouncement that I was dead. Just like 
that—I had died. 


This was disturbing. 


lio station broadcast an 


an- 


I had no de- 
sire to die! 

Later in the day came further de- 
tails. The London station announced 


my suicide. 


That changed matters. ‘Toulouse is 
only Toulouse—a little town in the 
provinces. But London! The capital 


of the British Empire! And such a 


respectable radio-station! Perhaps I 
should not protest. “They must know 
better. 

From that one may draw various 


conclusions. In the first place, contrary 
to expectations, England proved to 
have a livelier imagination than France, 
for with the same raw material, Lon- 
don was able to evolve more exact and 
detailed On the 
hand, must be 


information. other 


their Communications 
weakening. It took three months for 
the Vilno professor’s death sentence to 
‘Toulouse 


be differently executed in 


and London. Nowadays such speed 
isn’t at all impressive. General Sikor- 
made the same trip 


Thirdly, 


Instead of saying 


ski’s “government” 


thirty times faster. their 
scrupulous 
that 


committed 


accuracy. 


some fellow named Pootrament 


suicide, wouldn’t it have 


been easier to describe him as a great 


famous singer or an out- 


and that he had, 


scientist, a 
oh 
standing athlete, let’s 


i executed by a 


say, been Red firing- 
squad? ‘That would have been no 
harder than taking a chamber music 


disk off the victrola 
swing record instead. 


how 


and putting on a 
The effort is the 
same, but much more noise it 
makes! 

Perhaps I shall meet the professor 
the 


I am anxious to assure him in 


with whom story originated in 


Vilno. 


' ‘ 
person that I am completely alive, 


The Calendar Is Enriched 

It is again September, One is amazed 
at how quickly the year has flown. 
And, thinking of all that 
accomplished, one wonders, unbeliev- 


has been 
ing, has it really happened in a single 
year? 

But however much has been done, 
so much remains undone, 

Take, for example, the writers of 
Lvov. They have spoken on some hun- 
dred occasions in schools, institutes, 
factories. But that must be 
raised by appearances in nearby towns 


figure 


and villages. 

Our Polish finished a 
number of translations. But they 
tackled Mayakovsky only in May, and 
the 


appeared. 


poets have 


volume of his poems hasn’t yet 
But 
the Kiev publishing houses have han- 


dled 


usual annual plan, without considering 


Many books have been written. 


them in accordance with their 


the fact that twenty-two years must be 


Under such 


circumstances, every delay is twenty- 


squeezed into this one. 


two times as long. 

In the 1940 calendar there is a new 
red leaf—the 17th of September. We 
lived through our October in Septem- ; 
ber, the Karelo-Finns lived theirs in 
March; Bessarabia and North Buko- 
vina, in June; Lithuania, Latvia and ; 
Estonia in July. The calendar is en- { 
riched with history. 

Translated by William Mandel 





LABOR RESERVE 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 13) 
great masses of men for military train- 
ing and the growing needs of the de- 
fense industry have contributed greatly 
to the shortage of skilled labor in the 
The des- 


perate world situation, the spreading 


basic branches of industry. 


flames of war require a speeding up of 
the tempo of socialist construction, an 
increase in the industrial might of the 
country so that it may in the shortest 
possible time “overtake and surpass” 
the leading capitalist countries. For the 
land of socialism seeks its victories not 
on battlefields but by peaceful compe- 
tition between the old and new econo- 
mic systems. As Molotov 
March, 1939, in his 


goals of the Third Five-Year Plan: 


stated in 


report on the 


“In our country, the path has been 
found for raising the national econ- 
omy, for the flourishing of national 
cultures without violence by one people 
against another, but in the harmoni- 
ous work of many peoples for a com 
mon cause.” 


. . . } 1 
It is for this great goal, not mutual 

destruction, that the young men of the 

USSR are being called up today. 
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SOVIET ARMENIA: Twenty Years of Progress 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Leninakan ‘Textile Combinat 
has an output this year of 15,300,000 
square yards of cloth and 3,400 tons 
of yarn. ‘The Kirovakan Chemical 
Combinat produced 13,000 tons of car- 
bides; the Ararat cement plant 100,000 
tons of cement; the Allaverdi copper 
mines 4,800 tons of copper annually. 
The Armenian Canning Company has 
planted many thousand acres of fruit 
trees in former desert lands, currently 
produces 25 million cans of fruit and 
in the near future will produce 100 
million cans annually. 

Almost poetic but certainly most 
practicable as well is a building stone 
called tufa. It comes in delicately 
shaded colors of orange, pink and blue. 
[It can be sawed off and nailed like 
boards, and it has remarkable insulating 
properties. It means to the country 
what oil means to Mexico. The finest 
buildings in the Soviet Union are faced 
with this beautiful and serviceable 
stone. 





A History of 
Soviet Foreign 
Policy 


by M. ROSS 


THis 80 page little book is crammed 
with vital information. The contents 
include: Foreign Relations during the 
Civil War, Breakdown of the Economic 
and Political Blockade, The Struggle 
for Disarmament, The Struggle for 
Peace in the Period of the Stalin Five 
Year Plans, The Anglo-French Bloc 
Miscalculates, Pacts of Non-Aggression 
and Friendship with Germany, Libera- 
tion of the Peoples of the Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia, The 
Pacts of Mutual Assistance with the 
Baltic Countries, Safeguarding the 
Northwestern Frontiers, The Policy in 
the Far East, Peaceful Settlement of 
the Bessarabian Question, The War and 
the Neutral Countries. 


Single copies, 15c. Bundle orders of 
ten or more, at 20 per cent discount, 
may be secured from 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 











JANUARY 1941 


Industry this year has increased 50 
per cent over last year. No other coun- 
try in the world can boast of such prog- 
ress today. 

Why then are there news barriers 
to such epochal changes? Now and 
then the barrier is crossed. Only re- 
cently an Armenian, V. Mkrtychyan, 
invented a hotbed combine which cut 
labor in half and increased the yield 
80 per cent. It spreads and levels the 
soil beds, sows, waters, weeds, drills, 
pollenizes, disinfects, fertilizes, com- 
bats blight, conveys manure, earth or 
snow. ‘To invent such a machine there 
must be a background of farming on 
a high level, and of incentives to create. 

The Armenian-Americans have no 
other way—cannot have any other 
way—of showing their heartfelt grati- 
tude toward the generous American 
people than by disseminating this happy 
news of their homeland. Professor 
Dadourian, president of the Armenian 
Progressive League of America, made a 


MEMORIES OF ILYA 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Here everything will be entered. 
The Book of Life. On the right, I'll 
jot down comic names and little de- 
tails. On the left—I’ll balance with 
themes, ideas, thoughts’’. 

Ilf unquestionably loved this fat 
book, as the embodiment of a perfectly 
sound idea. But he was quite aware 
that he could never force himself to 
fill it, and therefore he made fun of 
the book, too. Drawings began to 
cover the shiny pages, profiles, alpine 
caps, fantastic camels with fifteen 
humps (‘“camel-buses”, IIf called 
them). 

Ilf was very strict, not to say piti- 
less, in his literary standards. Of writ- 
ers he demanded exactness, the ability 
to gather and retain impressions, un- 
expected turns of words and phrases. 
Little stories heard from a chance fel 
low-traveler, bits of landscape flashing 
by the car window, the color of the 
sky or the sea, the shape of a tree, 
the description of an animal — such 
things filled his early notebooks. 

It was, so to say, a writer’s kitchen. 

In America IIf intended to start a 


significant declaration at its convention 
held in Boston a year ago in an Open 
Letter to Armenian-Americans an- 
nouncing that the advances of Soviet 
Armenia had rendered no_ longer 
necessary the original activities of the 
Armenian Red Cross and the Commit- 
tee to Aid Armenia and these would 
be merged into the new organization, 
the Armenian Progressive League, 
which would devote itself to purely 
American activities. 

A nation has arisen from the ashes 
of centuries like a veritable Phoenix. 
One must heed with respect the state- 
ment made by one who has played a 
great role in the Soviet policy for na- 
tionalities, a policy which has moulded 
the new life of Armenia, Joseph Stalin: 
Let all those whom it may concern 
know that only the Soviet Government 
proved capable of solving the so-called 
“Armenian Question” over which the 
old wolves of imperialistic diplomacy 
were breaking their necks in vain. 


ILF By Eugene Petrov 


diary. But our trip was so exhausting 
that there was neither time nor 
strength for it. Back in Moscow, al- 
ready mortally ill, If again returned 
to this idea. It took form not as a 
diary, but as random notes. During 
the last year of his life he filled many 
pages. These last notes of IIf’s written 
during 1936 and 1937, represent more 
than a “writer’s kitchen”. In my opin- 
ion they have a literary value of their 
own. 

Ilf knew he was going to die. That 
is why his last notes are sad. He was 
shy and could not bear to make an 
exhibition of himself. “You know, 
Gene’’, he said to me, “I am of those 
people who always come through the 
door last”. 

Only in two places in his manuscript 
does Ilf mention his illness: “. . . and 
so I am sad, as always, when I think 
how soon “Such a threatening, 
icy, spring evening, it struck cold and 
terror into the very soul. I have never 
known such dread 

That was all he wrote about himself. 


Translated by Jessica Smith 
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As Seen by a Churchman 
and Scientist 


(Continued from page 27) 


desire to attain. He holds that the 
communist attack upon philosophic 
idealism, as well as the communist 
struggle to realize a community, “con 


tains an element of true religion, and 


as such demands Christian recognition 


He finds that the difference between 


his kind oft Christianity and the attl 


tudes of most communists in and 
towards that ispect of life and thought 
which it calls religious is over the use 
ind definition of the word God. ‘That 
aiso 1S What myself found. 
The critics and the unbelievers w 
most irel ittack the Dean for dis 
j ne I but the bright side of 
5 t Te ¢ will talk as they d 
rT €. Test OF B i wout hi 
He frankly says that his 
whole approach is from the sympathetic 
de, that | often pa ntully iware 
I vell tl lights yu 
len re LUSs¢ othe 
( dy done this task with 
( h ire well 
\y | n ne 
I ki in he oviet 
[ K than the iS 
} s ~— 
I ! ( l \ i 
¢ vhich fro 
npn T° 
OV IE | 1! g.¢ NOV IE 
f H ontends, and | 
that if we will see what 
the Soviet order and wel 
on t 4 shall pe more likely to 
hange w bad both ourselves 
ind in then ind that if this had een 
lone from the beginning much of what 
wron in tie record would never 
ive Nappene 
im Tan ir with all the hooks on 
Soviet Union of any onsequence 
( e out in this country, and 
Wwitl of importance that have 
ippeared in England, and it is my 
judgment that this book by Dean John- 
son is the most successful in catching 
conveying the spirit of the people 
of the Soviet Union, and is the most 
eful at the present time for the aver 
1 \m«e i ide 


A correction: On page 29 of out 
November 1940 issue, the heading 
“Output of anthracite coal,’ should 
have read “Output of bituminous, 


lignite and anthracite coal.” 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


From Mary White Ovington 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have just read my last copy of Soviet 


j ] 


Russia Topay and am alarmed at the danger 
ie. It just mustn't 


of our losing the magazir 





| 


| 





| For up-to-date factual material on 
| the Soviet Union READ THE 
| PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
| 


American 


be. It is the bit of joy that comes to us in 
these days row 
I found an 1p id pape A litt ° 
skit that I wrote when t solsheviks won uSSlan 
n 1919. It said: “The poor are fed first, 
aowed lh that fed its | or nr TI Nn * U 
e Sov! Ur 4 has Tht . Stit te 
ntelligent, | 
ei ge ye 3 BULLETIN ON THE 
ve. learn *. SOVIET UNION 
eee For brief articles on current events 
Please 
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In the current issue of the Quarterly: 
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ents in the U.S.S.R., American Relations 


vith Russia and the Soviet Union. 
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Available for free distribution through 
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Exhibits on Soviet Life, Nationalities, 
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Paintings, Graphic Arts, The Arctic, 
Shakespeare in the U.S.S.R. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 
On World Issues First Hand? 


Vlore than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
I'rom the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed to us, determining 
rumor 0 


for us war or peace, truth, 


Do vou understand these words? Or are they for- 


formation on 


falsehood. 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
world 
original, authentic? 


events direct, first hand. 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTEN ape SAYS: 


“Hitler in his 
speech spoke ot 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the ¢ 
man 


Government 





ld al 


this significant reference to pe ssible 


internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
BURTON RASCOE—‘Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—the famous nov 

elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in 
guage. 

PAUL ROBESON 
of your courses, 
man and French 
indispensable 


has be 


a foreign lan 


“| have used many 
including Russian, Ger 
1 now find my records 
and amazingly helpful.” 
VIRGINIA PAGE—‘After a few les 
sons of my French course, | am con 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 


MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—"I 


have at last finished the Linguaphone 


Italian Course and | assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.”’ 


SEND FOR FREE 





BOOK 


In your own home you can at once 


hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 


what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 


minutes a day, follow a simple text 


and in an incredibly short time be- 


come master of a vocabulary of 3000 


most essential words—more_ than 


enough to understand almost any 


conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE 


able advance of this century in mod- 


is the most nota 
foreign lan- 
50 of the 


’ languages con- 


the study of 
\ faculty of 2 


mosl pre fessors of 


ernizing 


guages. fore- 


nected with the great universities of 


Oxford, ¢ 
Columbia, 


‘ambridge, The 


Madrid, 


the world 


Sorbonne, se- 


VNGUAPHONE 
Lit GUAI pr 4 


Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 


sav about it. 


NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


14 R.C.A. Building 


ville, Rome, Géttingen, ete., ete. 

made LINGUAPHON Ethescientifi 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
roice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 


vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 


and correctly a million men and 


women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. 


teachers, writers, engineers, business 


Travelers, 


men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students 

all have found LINGUAPHONE the 


sure key to progress in mastering a 


foreign language. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH * 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 
*American as well as British pronunciation 
"iediaiaaiedeadeteiestateetetetestedeetetatetataianenanane 
~ ¥ LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTI 
telling the whole story ol 44RC.A.B "x New Yc ork City 
i Without cost or obligation please send me 
i the Linguaphone Book 
| 
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The SOVIE 
by HEWLETT JOHNSO 


i is HE SOVIET POWER gives a full and vivid pic 
ture of the Socialist sixth of the world. It deals 
with the important problems of economics and 
politics; but it deals also with ethics, morality, the 
family, religion, with everything that makes up the 
new Soviet way of life. A final section, written 
during the aerial bombardment of Canterbury, brings 
the book right up to today’s headlines. 


‘*No work on 
Russia has im- 
pressed me as 
much as this” 


THEODORE DREISER 


O HIS high church office Rev. Hewlett Johnson, 

Dean of Canterbury, brought a rich life experi- 
ence as engineer, social worker and educator. His 
new book is drawn from direct personal investiga- 
aon and study. From inumate autobiographical 
chapters such as “Apprenticeship to Life’ and 
Parish Priest’ it sweeps on to his profound studies 


ot Soviet lite such as “The Moral Results of Socialist 


Planned Production, The Democracy of the 
Workshop, The Soviet Blueprints the New 
Society.” The final chapter covers the Soviet Union, 


its actions and its plans in the world today. The 


book contains 360 pages 


POWER 


@: DEAN OF 
AY CANTERBURY 








In the forthcoming months the USSR ts certain to 
play an ever increasing world role. As certainly this 
role will be obscured or distorted by the anti-Soviet 
press. More than ever you will need the timely, 
fascinating and authentic articles, illustrated by on 
the-spot photographs to be found only in SOVIET 
Russia Topay, the only American magazine about 
the Soviet Union 


SPECIAL OFFER: “Soviet Power” has become an immediate best seller. Large new editions enable us 


to make these two unusual offers, l—a copy of 


“Soviet Power” with a full year’s subscription, new or 


renewal, for only $1.50, regular price for one subscription. 2—group subscription of three, new or re- 
newals, and 3 copies of the book for only $3.00—three subscriptions for the price of two, and a copy 
of this great book, free, with each subscription! Act now on these outstanding offers. 
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